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Sermons for the Month of July 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XXI. Heart or Jesus, ATONEMENT For Ovr INIQUITIES. 


There is not one of us who is not conscious of being a sinner, 
and it would be a piece of unpardonable pride to deny this fact. 
St. John remarks: “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves and the truth is not in us” (1 John, i, 8). In consequence of 
our descent from Adam we were stained with original sin from the 
first moment of life, and although this stain was removed at our 
baptism, almost from the instant when we attained the use of rea- 
son we began actually to sin, committing at first small offenses, but 
later, as we grew older and our passions were awakened, falling into 
greater and perhaps even mortal sins, involving the loss of sanctify- 
ing grace. In fact, every member of the human race is a sinner, 
and therefore we all hope for release from the evil of sin, and pray: 
“Forgive us our trespasses, deliver us from evil, and suffer not our 
sins to be the cause of our failing to attain salvation and eternal 
happiness.” 

No one but Jesus Christ can deliver us from sin, so we look to 
Him for salvation. “If any man sin,” says St. John, “we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the Just, and He is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for those 
of the whole world” (1 John ii, 1, 2). The same evangelist says 
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elsewhere: “In this is charity; not as though we had loved God, but 
because He hath first loved us, and sent His Son to be a propitiation 
for our sins” (1 John iv, 10). 

Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, is therefore not only our 
Redeemer,—we do not simply say that He atones for our sins, 
removes their guilt and offers satisfaction to God’s justice, but 
we may adopt St. John’s expression and call Him the “propitiation 
for our sins.” He atoned for sins, both great and small, not by 
giving us some external advantage that He possessed, not by a single 
action, performed once, but by the surrender of His own life He 
atoned for sin Himself, for His life was the most perfect atonement 
that could be offered. We may go further and assert Him to be 
the propitiation for our sins, as He spent Himself upon this task 
of atonement; all His thoughts and desires were fixed first upon 
giving glory to His heavenly Father, and then upon the work of 
reconciling sin-stained humanity with God, who had been insulted 
by sin. 

We speak of the Sacred Heart of Jesus as the abode and instru- 
ment of His will, both human and divine, and so we appeal to It 
as the atonement for our sins. This Heart is brought into very 
close connection with our sins, miseries, frailty and malice. Can 
we ever think enough of this wonderful condescension and love 
on the part of Christ? 

What is sin? In the eyes of men it is often a mere trifle, an 
amiable weakness, that ought to be readily pardoned. A sinner 
follows his natural inclinations, and yields to his passions, to intem- 
perance perhaps, or impurity. That is held quite pardonable provided 
he retains his respectability in the eyes of the world, and trans- 
gresses none of its laws. If any one is injured by another’s sin, 
we are told that such things are inevitable in the struggle for exis- 
tence. Let every one look out for himself; no one dare to criti- 
cize the successful man; to him nothing is forbidden. No one 
cares how much injustice is done, nor how much injury is inflicted 
on his higher interests. 

What is sin really, not in the sight of men, but in that of God, 
who has no respect of persons? Sin is a transgression of God’s 
commandments. A grievous or mortal sin is committed whenever 
any one, deliberately and with full consciousness, violates one of 
the commandments in an important matter. A venial sin is com- 
mitted when one of these conditions is not fulfilled, and the com- 
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mandment is violated in some less important matter, or not quite 
deliberately and without full consciousness. All sin involves break- 
ing a commandment given by God, our Supreme Lord and Ruler. 
Did he not create man? Did not man owe everything to 
God from the first moment of his existence? Man indeed 
belongs- to God, and will never cease to do so, since even 
God cannot renounce His rights of ownership. Man will be 
dependent upon Him for all eternity, and is therefore strictly 
bound to obey His commandments. God’s rights are not limited, 
and He can require of us not only submission in a general 
way, but obedience in every act of our will. ‘Any violation of God’s 
highest prerogative, any transgression of His holy law is sin. How 
hard a matter must it be to atone and do penance for it! 

God’s law is perfectly just, for God is justice. He can desire 
only what is good, and cannot lay down an unjust law. Hence 
every breach of His law is an act of injustice, greater or less accord- 
ing to the importance of the thing ordered, and the degree of lib- 
erty and consciousness possessed by the transgressor. How hard a 
task must it be therefore to atone for sin! 

The law of the Lord is supremely wise, for God, the all-wise, 
has laid it down; hence the Psalmist says: “The commandment of 
the Lord is lightsome, enlightening the eyes” (Ps. xviii, 9). Buta 
sinner cares nothing about God’s wise ordinances, ascribing to 
himself greater insight than to God. What an insult sin is to God! 
What foolish presumption on the part of man! 

Let us think of the relation existing between God, the Creator, 
and man, the creature. Of himself, man is nothing. “O man,” 
exclaims St. Paul, “who art thou that repliest against God? Shall 
the thing formed say to Him that formed it: Why hast Thou made 
me thus?” (Rom. ix, 20). And yet man, poor wretched creature 
that he is, rebels against God, the King of kings and Lord of hosts. 
Man is setting his will up in opposition to God’s will, whenever he 
sins. Is not this pride and impudent presumption? Must not He 
that dwelleth in heaven laugh at and deride the sinner ?—if, like the 
Psalmist, we may use such expressions with regard to God (Cf. Ps. 
ii, 4). How difficult it must be to make reparation for the offence 
committed against God’s majesty! 

What is sin? Does it not involve the basest revolt of a subject 
against his sovereign, and of a child against his father? May not 
God say to the sinner now, as He said long ago to the people of 
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Israel through the prophet Jeremias: “Of old time thou hast broken 
my yoke, thou hast burst my bonds, and thou saidst: I will not 
serve” (Jer. ii, 20). A sinner is still more dependent upon God; 
he is not only a subject, not only a disobedient child, but he is God’s 
creature, indebted to Him for his body, soul, and everything that he 
possesses. He would sink back into nothingness unless God’s hand 
upheld him, and yet he sins and ventures to say in his pride: Non 
serviam, I will not serve. Does not such pride deserve God’s 
anger? What is sin? It is the meanest ingratitude on the part of 
man towards his greatest benefactor. Man owes to God innumer- 
able benefits, and receives from Him daily many gifts and graces, 
both natural and supernatural. Ought he not to be grateful? Ought 
he not to be most careful not to wound the heart of so kind a 
friend? Yet he does not hesitate to sin, and thus to return evil 
for good to his merciful Father in heaven. God may well com- 
plain by the mouth of the prophet, saying: “Hear, O ye heavens, 
and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath spoken. I have brought 
up children and exalted them, but they have despised me’”’ (Is. i, 2). 

What, finally, is sin? It is a turning away from God, our highest 
and noblest Good, and a turning to creatures, in defiance of the 
order prescribed by God. Therefore it produces disorder in the 
nature of man, and degrades it to that of the lower creation, or 
even still further. Can there be anything more horrible and hideous 
than sin? A sinner voluntarily abandons the love and friendship 
of God, and makes himself a slave to the devil, who is God’s enemy. 
He casts away all hope of heaven in exchange for worthless plea- 
sures. Such want of loyalty, such malice and folly cannot fail to 
arouse God’s anger and make Him punish the offender, so that 
the words of the prophet are fulfilled: “They provoked to wrath and 
afflicted the spirit of His Holy One, and He was turned to be their 
enemy, and fought against them” (Is. Ixiii, 10). Yet however great 
God’s indignation may be at the sins of men, He pardons their 
offences and takes the sinners back into favor, not through their 
own merits, but through those of His Son Jesus Christ, who, by 
the love of His Sacred Heart and Its perfect self-surrender, has 
become the propitiation for our sins, the atonement for our ini- 
quities. St. Paul tells us that we are “justified freely by His grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath 
proposed to be a propitiation, through faith in His blood” (Rom. 


ili, 24, 25). 
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The guilt of sin is always great, and that of mortal sin is infinite, 
because it is an insult to the majesty of an infinite God. Neverthe- 
less Jesus Christ and His Sacred Heart can make atonement fully 
for all our sins. However grievous may be our transgressions of 
God’s law, He is willing to accept as atonement the intentions, sacri- 
fice, and submissiveness in suffering and death, of the Sacred Heart, 
which offers everything to Him in order to appease His anger. Sin 
is, aS we have seen, a transgression of God’s commandments and a 
rejection of His changeless law, and so, from the beginning of His 
life, our Lord displayed the most perfect obedience to His heavenly 
Father’s will. He said to His disciples: “My meat is to do the will 
of Him that sent me, that I may perfect His work” (John iv, 34). 
In the little house at Nazareth He obeyed His earthly parents, and, 
in accordance with God’s will, led a hidden life there until He was 
thirty years of age, and it was still in obedience to God’s will that 
He made known His law to men. Every step that Jesus took, every 
word that He uttered, was prompted by obedience; and it was under 
obedience that He faced suffering and death. He could say of 
Himself: “Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down 
My life that I may take it again. No man taketh it away from Me, 
but I lay it down of Myself. . . . This commandment have I re- 
ceived of My Father” (John x, 17, 18). St. Paul, too, speaking of 
our Lord, says: “He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, even to the death of the Cross” (Phil. ii, 8). 

It was therefore the perfect obedience of the Sacred Heart that 
moved, and still moves God to forgive men their disobedience and 
their sinful rebellion against Him. 

Just as every sin is an act of pride and insubordination against 
God, so does the Heart of Jesus display the most perfect humility 
to His heavenly Father. Although It was created by God, It is the 
highest and most perfect of all created things. It is indeed a 
human Heart, but in the order of grace it is higher and more perfect 
than the highest angels. Because It is united with the Word of 
God, it is a Divine Heart, and consequently, from the beginning, 
honor, glory and even worship have been due to It no less than to 
God Himself. Yet, in spite of all this, God has allowed It to re- 
ceive shame and contempt in full measure. Jesus was born in a 
stable, and His poor mother laid Him in a manger; very few knew 
and honored Him, and soon He had to flee into a foreign land to 
avoid the fury of His persecutors. He passed the greater part of 
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His life in retirement, engaged in hard manual labor, and, when He 
entered upon His public ministry, He received from most of His 
fellow-countrymen nothing but hostility, coldness and bitter hatred. 
“His own received Him not” (John i, 11). At the end of His 
course, He died on the Cross, in unspeakable agony, ill-treated and 
despised, like a slave or a common criminal. 

Yet in spite of all these humiliations His Heart was ever sub- 
missive to the will of God, and no complaint issued from His lips. 
The prophet Isaias had foretold His death thus: “He was offered 
because it was His own will, and He opened not His mouth; He 
shall be led as a sheep to the slaughter, and shall be dumb as a 
lamb before his shearer, and He shall not open His mouth” (Is. 
lili, 7). Under all circumstances our Lord set us an example of 
patience and resignation, especially whilst He was suffering to 
make atonement for us. For the traitor Judas He had only the 
gentle reproach: “Friend, whereto art thou come?” (Matt. xxvi, 
50); “Judas, dost thou betray the Son of Man with a kiss?” (Luke 
xxii, 48). He offered no resistance when He was bound and 
dragged before the tribunals of the High Priest, Pilate and Herod. 
He gave no answer to the false accusations brought against Him, 
and He endured with perfect patience all the ill-treatment that cul- 
minated in His crucifixion. Even when hanging on the Cross He 
still prayed for His enemies, saying: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do” (Luke xxiii, 34). 

If our Lord had ever required forgiveness for Himself, would 
He not have obtained it at once from God, His heavenly Father? 
Did not His obedience deserve a reward? His humble submis- 
sion deserved honor even from His Father in heaven? Would not 
His resignation and patience have made Him acceptable to God? 
But Jesus had committed no sin for which He would need pardon; 
He was all pure, all holy, and we cannot even think of sin in con- 
nection with Him. He had, however, taken upon Himself our sins, 
and His most pure Heart bore everything for our sake. Hence 
St. Peter says: “Christ also suffered for us . . . who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in His mouth . . . who His own self bore 
our sins in His body upon the tree” (I. Peter ii, 21, 22, 24). St. 
Paul speaks still more emphatically about the satisfaction made 
by Christ’s sufferings, and says: “Him, that knew no sin, for us He 
hath made sin, that we might be made the justice of God in Him” 
(2 Cor. v, 21). God humbled Christ, worthy as He was of all 
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honor, and brought Him down to the level of a sinner, regarding 
Him as laden with all the sins of the whole world, but with the 
intention that He should be our substitute and make atonement for 
the sins of all men. This was the great task assigned to the Sacred 
Heart; It was to be a worthy sacrifice, offered to satisfy God’s 
justice for the sins of the world. This was why It displayed such 
obedience, humility and patience; this is why It still offers all Its 
virtues and merits to our heavenly Father, and Its reparation is 
accepted graciously by Him. “He was heard for His reverence,” 
as St. Paul says (Heb. v, 7), but He was not heard for Himself 
alone; His propitiation was accepted for all, and “Being consum- 
mated, He became, to all that obey Him, the cause of eternal sal- 
vation” (ibid. v, 9). 

The Heart of Jesus is the atonement for our sins. This thought 
ought to fill us with courage and confidence. If men were forced 
to rely upon themselves alone, we might well say with the Psalmist: 
“No brother can redeem, nor shall man redeem; he shall not give 
to God his ransom, nor the price of the redemption of his soul” 
(Ps. xlviii, 8, 9). No man could redeem himself, for the guilt of 
a single mortal sin is infinite, and therefore all men collectively 
could not atone adequately for one mortal sin, far less for the count- 
less sins that we have all committed. 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus, however, has made atonement for 
sins, and we may all share in it, if only we obtain a share in Its 
grace by a real conversion. Stretch out your hands, therefore, and 
beg the Sacred Heart to reconcile you with God; beg for strength 
to do all that is requisite for a perfect repentance, and in unison 
with It continue to lead a life of penance. Above all things be 
thankful! Often look down into the abyss of your sinful hearts 
and into the depths of hell. Think that this is the place, whither 
perhaps you ought to go, and, if you have been preserved from 
this great misery, to whom do you owe your preservation? Surely 
it is to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, that has made atonement for 
your sins. 

The Sacred Heart is the atonement for all sins, not only for our 
own, but also for those of our fellowmen. Therefore pray often 
that their sins may be forgiven, and especially all the insults of- 
fered to our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. In this way you can 
render a great service to the Sacred Heart, and carry out Its 
wishes. Jesus revealed to His faithful servant, Margaret Mary 
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Alacocque, that He regarded reparation for sin, and prayers for 
pardon for insults offered to God, as two of the chief objects of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. Take part then zealously in this 
devotion; offer all that you do to the Heart of Jesus; bear for 
love of Him all that is contrary to your own taste; submit patiently 
to any suffering that He sends you. You must make atonement for 
your sins either here on earth or in purgatory, and you can also 
make reparation for the sins of others. Do not limit yourselves 
to what is absolutely necessary, but make reparation to the Sacred 
Heart for others also. By doing so, you will lay up an abundant 
store of merit. If ever you are able to induce a sinner to do 
penance for a grievous sin, or if you can prevent him from com- 
mitting one, you will be giving joy to the Sacred Heart. Let us 
therefore all unite in begging forgiveness of the Heart of Jesus, 
and through and with Him in making reparation to His heavenly 
Father for the sins of the whole world. Amen. 











MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD* 


IX 
THe Tairp COMMANDMENT 


This Commandment consists of two parts: 

I. Six days shalt thou labor and shalt do all thy works. 

II. The seventh day is the Sabbath (7. e., the day of rest) of 
the Lord thy God. 


I. Ture ComMMAND TO LABOR 
1. The Duty of Work 


(a) God commands us all to work—In this Commandment God 
orders us to work. Can any of you remember another passage, 
occurring earlier in the Bible, in which God says the same thing? 

After He had created Adam, He put him in Paradise, “to till 
the earth from which he was taken.” Thus you see that the first 
man was required to work, but his work was not laborious, and 
Adam delighted in it. After the fall, however, God said to him: 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.” Thenceforth 
his work was to cost him an effort. These words were addressed 
to all Adam’s descendants as well as to Adam himself, and God 
commands everybody to work. “Six days shalt thou labor and 
shalt do all thy works.” 

(Insist upon the fact that God orders men to work.) 

(b) All the Saints have worked.—Let us see what work was 
done by the holy men mentioned in the Bible. 

Noe worked for over a hundred years at building the Ark, and 
after the deluge he cultivated the fields. 

Moses was a shepherd for many years. 

St. Joseph, our Lord’s foster father, was a carpenter; and our 





* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month. 
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Saviour helped him at his work, whilst our Lady attended to house- 
hold matters. All the Holy Family led a life of industry. 

The Apostles were very industrious, and St. Peter said on one 
occasion: “We have labored all night.” St. Paul used to work 
hard as a tent-maker, earning his own livelihood, and preaching in 
the evening and on the Sabbath day, so that he could speak of him- 
self as “working night and day” (1 Thess. ii, 9). 

(c) Every man is bound to work; our Saviour teaches us this 
lesson in the parable of the talents (Matt. xxv, 14-30). 

Who can relate for me the story of the talents? 

God gives to each of His servants certain talents, 7. ¢., strength 
of body, clear understanding, good memory, ability to paint, sing, 
etc., and also abundant graces. To some He gives more than to 
others, but He requires each to make good use of the gifts bestowed 
upon him; none may leave them unemployed, but all must work 
with the strength and abilities that they have received. 

We ought always to have some occupation, for God does not 
like anyone to be idle, as our Lord taught us in the parable of the 
laborers in the vineyard (Matt. xx, 1-16). Can you relate for me 
this parable? The owner of the vineyard (God) went each hour 
to the market place, where men were standing who had no em- 
ployment, and invited them to work in his vineyard. Even at the 
last hour he came and asked the late-comers, “Why stand ye here 
idle?” It is not God’s will that any one should be idle; all, whether 
big or little, young or old, ought to work diligently, and always 
have some useful occupation, unless they are disabled by illness, 
for man is born to labor as a bird is made to fly. 

Recapitulation—Why is it our duty to work? 

(d) God gives every one a particular calling—It is God’s will 
that every one should work, and He assigns to each his particular 
station and calling. 

He taught the swallows to catch troublesome flies, and the wood- 
peckers to look for insects in the bark of trees; gave cats and owls 
the instinct to chase mice, and bees power to gather honey; and He 
destined a particular kind of caterpillar to spin silk, and in the 
same way He has given to every human being power, ability, taste 
and opportunity to do some particular work or to fulfil the duties 
of some special position or calling. Just as a watchmaker puts 
each tiny wheel in its proper place, so does God assign to every 
person on earth his proper work. One He intends to be a field- 
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laborer, another to work in a factory, another to be a soldier, a 
fourth to be a priest, a fifth a schoolmaster, and others to be doc- 
tors, attendants on the sick, servants or officials. To one He gives 
great physical strength, fitting him for hard work, whilst another 
receives mental abilities, qualifying him for intellectual pursuits. 

You know how robins and swallows in autumn obey the in- 
stinct prompting them to migrate to warmer countries, and thus a 
man ought, in choosing his position or way of life, to obey the 
impulse given him by God and submit to His guidance. Suppose 
a swallow did not follow its instinct, but determine to spend the 
winter in the north, it would certainly die of cold; in the same 
way, a man, who will not attend to the God-given impulse to adopt 
some particular calling, is very likely to spoil his life. 

Every little insect and every star does what God commands, 
otherwise disorder would prevail everywhere. Can you give me 
any instances to prove that this is true? We ought to do the work 
required of us by our calling, and to do it with zeal and diligence; 
we should do God’s will voluntarily, whilst the rest of nature does 
it involuntarily ; and whoever works loyally, conscientiously and in 
accordance with his calling, is on the way to heaven. It is not 
enough to pray and lead a good life; God requires us to work at 
the task assigned us by our calling, and our prayers and piety are 
worthless in His sight if we neglect our duty on their account. 
A child who never wanted to work, but always to pray, would not 
please God; he ought to do both. St. Francis of Sales says: “A 
man who does not discharge the duties of his calling, even though 
he should raise the dead to life, is in a state of mortal sin, and not 
on the way to salvation; he may spend the whole year in prayer 
and fast throughout his whole life, but nevertheless he will be lost.” 

It is our duty first to do the work required of us by our calling, 
and then we may busy ourselves with other occupations. Nothing 
ought to interfere with the regular discharge of our daily duties. 

What is the work connected with your calling? How ought you 
to do it? How can children sin in this respect? Would it be right 
for any one to neglect his proper work in order to spend his time 
on some favorite occupation? 


2. The Object of this Commandment 


Why did God order us to work? 
(a) After the fall, God said to Adam: “In the sweat of thy face 
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thou shalt eat thy bread.” Therefore work is intended to be a 
form of penance imposed upon us for our sins; it is a remedy for 
sin and a means of averting the punishment due to sin; hence work 
is a sort of medicine prescribed for our good. Whoever works in 
the right way, pleases God, for he is doing penance. 

(b) A fiery horse is best subdued by being harnessed, and a mind 
disposed to sin is best held in check by work. Those who work 
hard have little to fear from the devil’s suggestions, but “Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” Hard work is a 
preservative against sin. 

(c) “In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.’ You see 
we have to earn our food, as we read in Holy Scripture: “He that 
tilleth his land shall be satisfied with bread” (Prov. xii, 11). Just 
as a bee gathers honey, so must we work to provide ourselves and 
our families with the food, clothing, etc., that we need. A bee 
stores up provisions for the winter, and so ought we to put aside 
something for our old age or for times of misfortune, as well as 
for our poorer brethren. It is God’s will that we should act thus, 
and He will bless our endeavors, as He blessed Jacob with herds 
and riches, because he was industrious. St. Paul says: “If any 
man will not work, neither let him eat,” and in another place we 
read: “The slothful hand hath wrought poverty, but the hand of 
the industrious getteth riches” (Prov. x, 4). 

Industry and thrift are the surest means of arriving at comfort 
and happiness. 

(d) A lazy man is always dull, discontented and unhappy, for 
man is born to labor just as birds are made to fly. Labor ennobles 
us, and gradually grows not only pleasant, but indispensable; it im- 
parts a value to our lives and renders us happy and contented. 


3. Idleness 


To every man God says: “Six days shalt thou labor.” He de- 
sires us all to work and He is strict in enforcing this Command- 
ment, as the parable of the talents shows us. 

(a) The lazy servant would not work, and was unwilling to use 
his strength and abilities, which were the talent entrusted to him 
by God, so he wrapped it in a cloth and buried it. He ought to 
have used the cloth to wipe the sweat from his brow, but as he did 
no work, he did not require it. 

What was the fate of the lazy servant? 
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He was cast into exterior darkness. 

An idle and lazy person is on the way to ruin; he falls first into 
one sin, then into another, for idleness is the beginning of all vices. 
Like the Prodigal Son, he wastes his substance, grows poor and 
miserable, and sinks down to the level of beggars, thieves and crim- 
inals. Hence Holy Scripture warns us against indolence in the fol- 
lowing words: “Go to the ant, O sluggard, and consider her ways 
and learn wisdom. . . . Want shall come upon thee as a traveler 
(i. e., unexpectedly), and poverty as a man armed (1. ¢., irresist- 
ibly). But if thou be diligent, the harvest shall come as a foun- 
tain, and want shall flee far from thee” (Prov. vi, 6, 11). 

Now let us ask ourselves the question: “Am I a faithful servant 
of our Lord, or am I like the lazy, unprofitable servant?” Many of 
us will have to confess with sorrow that we are unprofitable serv- 
ants, and have often not taken the trouble to use our talents. 
Have you done your best at school? or have you made excuses for 
not working? How often have you wanted not to do as your 
parents told you? If we have been lazy in the past, let us dig 
up the talent that was buried in a handkerchief, and make the best 
possible use of it, so that our Lord may one day say, “Thou art a 
good and faithful servant, I will place thee over many things; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

(b) The duties and sins of the rich—God said: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat bread,” 7. ¢., you must earn your own 
living; but many people have money enough to live without work- 
ing. 

Are the rich also bound to work? 

We shall find an answer to this question in the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus. Can you narrate this parable? We are told in it 
that the rich man was clothed in purple and fine linen, and feasted 
sumptuously every day. We do not hear that he did anything else, 
either good or bad, and yet he went to hell. He would have had 
a very different fate if he had done the work offered him by God. 
He ought to have helped poor Lazarus, and could easily have done 
so, for the beggar would have been content with the crumbs that 
fell from the rich man’s table, and with a worn-out garment. But 
Dives did nothing for him; he had not so much sympathy with the 
beggar as the dogs had, who licked his sores. What was the rich 
man’s fate when he died? Why was he not helped in his suffering? 
When would it have been possible perhaps for Lazarus to help him? 
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Our Lord intended to teach rich men by means of this parable, 
and to show them that it is their work in life to help the needy, 
so that those whom they have assisted here, may help them after 
death. A man who is so rich that he has no need to work for 
himself, ought to take care of the poor, the ignorant and the op- 
pressed, or else follow some occupation which will supply him with 
money to give alms. This is God’s will, and no rich man ought 
to say: “I need not work,” for in his case, too, idleness is sinful. 

Who sins against the commandment requiring us to work? 

(1) Whoever is idle, and 

(2) Whoever neglects the duties of his calling 
sins against the commandment requiring all men to work. 


4. The Right Way of Obeying this Commandment 


With what intention ought we to do our work? 

(a) Foolish Workers.—Jesus once told the story of a rich man, 
who worked hard and his land brought forth plenty of fruits, so 
that his barns were full to overflowing, and he had to pull them 
down and build larger ones to contain all his stores. Then he said 
to his soul: “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years, 
take thy rest, eat, drink, make good cheer.” But God said to him: 
“Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee, and whose 
shall those things be which thou hast provided?” “So,” added our 
Lord, “is he that layeth us treasure for himself, and is not rich 
towards God” (Luke xii, 16-21). 

How did the rich man act foolishly? 

In making provision for this life only, without thinking of eter- 
nity. When he died, he had to leave everything, and go forth naked 
as a beggar. Many people act just as he did; they work year after 
year from morning till night, storing up riches, and never seem 
to have enough, but at death they have to leave all behind them. 
They came into the world naked, and they depart from it naked, 
leaving their wealth to their heirs. What will they have to offer to 
God after death to make up for what they have thrown away in 
this life? 

(b) Wise workers—Our Saviour said: “Lay not up to your- 
selves treasures on earth, where the rust and moth consume, and 
where thieves break through and steal. But lay up to yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither the rust nor moth doth con- 
sume, and where thieves do not break through nor steal.” The 
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aim of our work ought to be to lay up treasures in heaven; there 
ought we to store our riches, which will never be destroyed or 
stolen. How can we lay up treasures in heaven? 

We ought to work for God and not for the sake of money, doing 
everything with cheerful obedience because we love God. Our 
feet should serve Him, as we go about our business; our arms 
should serve Him, when we chop or saw, carry things or write; our 
eyes should serve Him, when we read, draw or measure anything ; 
our voices should serve Him, when we speak, sing, pray, laugh or 
weep; our minds ought to be used in His service, when we are 
doing sums, learning lessons, listening to instructions, or thinking 
of what we have heard; every breath and every heart-beat ought 
to be His; in short, all that we do, should be done for God’s glory 
and to honor Him. Our work should be service of God, not of 
money; and whilst our hands are employed with our daily occu- 
pations, our hearts should be raised to Him. In this way heaven 
will become our treasury, whence we can take whatever we need, 
and we shall feel that our divine Lord was speaking to us, when He 
said: “Be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in 
heaven” (Matt. v, 15). Give yourselves up to God’s service, and 
He will reward you abundantly for all that you do for Him. Cf. 
Prov. xix, 17, “He that hath mercy on the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord, and He will repay him.” 

My God, all for Thy glory! 

Summary—What do we learn from Holy Scripture and from 
Christ’s teaching about people whose only aim in working is to 
make money? 

Why is it wrong and foolish to work only for the sake of money? 
How ought we to work, if we want to please God? 

Why ought we to offer up our work to God? 

How can we offer up our work to God? 

What is ordered by the commandment of labor? 

We are ordered 

1. To work industriously. 
2. To fulfil the duties of our particular calling. 
3. To offer up our work to God. 
How do people sin against this commandment? 
1. By being idle. 
2. By neglecting the duties of their particular calling. 
3. By working solely in order to get money. 
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Against what faults does this commandment warn us? 
Which of these three faults do children commit most often? 


THE THIRD COMMANDMENT COMPARED WITH THE FIRST AND SECOND 


What is the chief thing ordered by the commandment of labor ?—- 
To work industriously for love of God, so that our labor may be 
all done in His service. All our strength should be used in serving 
Him. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy strength.” 

What is ordered by the Second Commandment ?—To let our lips 
proclaim God’s praise. 

What is ordered by the First Commandment?—To serve God 
with our minds, our affections and our hearts. 

Thus the First Commandment requires us to serve God inwardly 
in our thoughts; the Second Commandment requires us to serve 
Him with our lips and with our words; the Third requires us to 
serve Him with our work. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 
SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


OUR DAILY BREAD 


The miracle wrought by our Divine Lord in the wilderness still 
takes place every year, when God multiplies the fruits of the earth, 
so that daily bread and nourishment are provided for us all. Yet 
the earth does not bring forth her produce without the coopera- 
tion of men, who must also do their part, if the harvest is to suc- 
ceed. Let us consider shortly to-day what we must do in order to 
have our daily bread and means of livelihood in the world. 

1. In the first place, we must ask God for what we want. We 
all, even the rich, are, as St. Augustine says, beggars at our heav- 
enly Father’s door, for everything that we possess and enjoy comes 
from Him. Without Him we should not have a grain of corn to 
eat, nor a drop of water to drink, nor anything to wear, nor a house 
in which to dwell. St. James tells us that “every best gift and 
every perfect gift is from above, coming down from the Father of 
lights.” Now, God has told us plainly that He wishes us to ask 
Him for His gifts: “Ask and it shall be given unto you,” said our 
Lord, and in the “Our Father” He taught us to pray: “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” Hence it is our duty to ask God for His 
gifts, and to pray humbly, with the consciousness of our own pov- 
erty and unworthiness, but yet with confidence that He will not 
refuse us what we need for our sustenance in this world. Many 
people, however, act very differently, and never think of praying 
in the morning or at night; they do not thank God for their meals, 
and devote all their time to worldly business and interests. Even 
on Sundays and festivals they do not pray, and either absent them- 
selves altogether from public worship, or behave at it in a manner 
calculated to insult rather than to honor God; they even mock at 
others who really pray. How can men who thus look down on 
prayer, expect God to bless them and enrich them with His gifts? 

2. The second thing required of us is labor. 

The sentence pronounced by God against Adam: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread,” concerns us all. We can 
look for food and sustenance from God only on condition that we 
work diligently each at our respective task. In the book of Prov- 
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erbs we read: “In much work there shall be abundance, but where 
there are many words, there is oftentimes want.” St. Paul says 
very plainly: “He that will not work, neither shall he eat.” You 
see, therefore, that an idle man has no right to food and drink, 
and he cannot claim our pity if he comes to want. It is God’s will 
that we should work, as well as pray, in order to have our daily 
bread. Prayer is necessary to obtain God’s blessing, but we must 
not simply pray and do nothing; every one is bound to labor in the 
position in which God has placed him, and it is only when we work 
that He will bless us and supply our needs. There is much truth 
in the proverb: “God helps those that help themselves.” 

3. By means of prayer and labor man can procure sustenance, 
but it will not suffice unless he uses a reasonable amount of thrift. 
We must limit our expenditure by our earnings, and not spend 
more than we have. A desire to live in luxury on a small income 
must inevitably lead to poverty. We ought to apportion what we 
have with prudence, so as not to run short. It is no wonder if 
people are ruined who spend in one day what ought to last them 
a week. If a workman wastes all his wages on drink, gambling or 
amusements, how can his family live? If a woman, as soon as she 
reecives her money on Saturday, buys a quantity of unnecessary 
things, she will have nothing for the rest of the week. Such people 
have no right to grumble, they ought to remember the saying: “A 
penny saved is a penny gained.” 

To sum up: if we are to have our daily bread, we must ask God 
for it in humble prayer, we must work hard, practising thrift and 
avoiding useless expenses. If you act thus you will never come 
to want. Should poverty, however, be your lot, remember how 
Christ called the poor, and not the rich, blessed, and how He and 
most of His Saints lived lives of poverty and labor. Amen. 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


GOOD AND BAD FRUITS 


“Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit, shall be cut down 
and shall be cast into the fire.’ We read these words of our 
Saviour’s in to-day’s Gospel, and they contain the condemnation 
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not only of those who have bad dispositions, but also of those who 
show no zeal for good, and fail to do what they can in the service 
of God. The tree that is cut down is one that bears no fruit at all. 
Neither a bad nor a barren tree is wanted in an orchard, and what 
is true of a tree, is true also of a man. 

1. Whenever the love of God ceases to glow in a man’s heart, and 
his childlike fear of God departs, whenever he ceases to think of 
God, and takes no more delight in prayer or in reading and hear- 
ing God’s word, whenever he begins to neglect the Sacraments and 
feels no enthusiasm for God’s honor and the welfare of his neigh- 
bor, then his heart is exposed, defenceless to all the temptations of 
the world, the flesh and the devil, and cannot resist them. Disor- 
derly impulses soon get the upper hand and develop into passions, 
and the unhappy man becomes their slave. When once his pas- 
sions have acquired absolute dominion over him, they impel him to 
despise and transgress God’s law, and to commit numerous sins. 

What is true of individuals is true also of communities. Wher- 
ever lukewarmness and religious indifference prevail, wherever 
private and public worship are either altogether neglected or per- 
formed in a slovenly and irreverent manner, wherever no interest 
is taken in the word of God and the Sacraments are seldom re- 
reived, there every kind of ungodly and immoral behaviour, drun- 
kenness and debauchery will occur, men will give themselves up to 
disgraceful amusements, robbery and malicious injury to property 
will be common offences, quarrels and lawsuits will abound, the 
young will refuse to submit to their parents’ control, and will treat 
them with contempt and disrespect, whilst idleness and neglect of 
duty will be rife amongst the population as a whole. In short, 
whenever a nation turns away from God, it will deliver itself to 
sensuality and vice, and will sink deeper and deeper into the mire 
of moral corruption. 

2. But, on the other hand, evil disappears in proportion as good 
increases. When men have their hearts filled with genuine love 
of religion, living faith and firm hope, their whole life is affected, 
and the greater the scope is given to what is good, the more surely 
will the enemy of souls retreat, baffled and conquered. When the 
understanding, enlightened by God, and the will, directed by the 
voice of conscience, acquire control over the inner man, evil desires 
and perverse inclinations must give way. 

Here again we find that what is true of individuals is true also 
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of communities. Where a good spirit prevails and gains influence, 
bad habits and customs tend to vanish. Where true piety and fear 
of the Lord are increasing, and where people show zeal in attend- 
ing public worship, in prayer, in frequenting the Sacraments, etc., 
immorality and vice disappear, and Christian honesty and morality 
prevail. 

Exery well-disposed person amongst us no doubt wishes with all 
his heart that all sins and vices, as well as all bad habits, could be 
banished from our midst. Let us therefore all make this our aim, 
and all work together, those in authority, parents, as well as young 
people; let us do our best to promote a good spirit and an interest 
in whatever raises and benefits our community in the sight of 
God and men. Such a spirit will quickly overcome all that is evil. 
May our parish become a garden, in which there is no tree cum- 
bering the ground and bringing forth no fruit, or producing actu- 
ally evil fruit; may we be all good trees, bringing forth good fruit, 
and finding favor before God! Amen. 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE DAY OF RECKONING, AND OUR PREPARATION 
FOR IT 


It is quite plain in to-day’s Gospel that the rich man in the parable 
is a type of God, and the steward is man. Yes, God has appointed 
us all to be stewards of the goods that He has entrusted to us, but 
only for a certain time. When that time is over, He will call us 
to account for the use that we have made of His property. If we 
are good and prudent stewards, we shall prepare our accounts be- 
forehand, so that at the day of reckoning we may not have to dread 
God’s omniscience and justice. To-day’s Gospel teaches us all this, 
reminding us of the last great day of reckoning and of our prepara- 
tion for it. Let us take these truths as the subject of this medita- 
tion. 

1. God’s summons to come and give account of our stewardship 
will be heard by us all without exception, as soon as our time here 
is over. He calls us often during our life on earth, by conferring 
upon us many graces and benefits, by sending us trials and suffering, 
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by the voice of conscience encouraging us to do right and avoid 
evil, and finally by the words of His priests. All these are pre- 
liminary calls, that should remind us of the last decisive summons 
awaiting us, and warn us to think of the judgment to come, and 
of what lies before us. When the last summons is heard, each of 
us will have to cease doing either good or evil, and render his 
account, for he will be steward no longer, as he must appear before 
his Lord and Judge. Each of us will hear this summons at the 
hour of death, and at the terrible moment when the angels sound 
their trumpets and call all mankind to the last judgment. Of the 
steward in the Gospel we are told that his lord called him and said: 
“Now thou canst be steward no longer.”” Of each of us the same 
words will be said: “God called him, and he laid down his steward- 
ship and died; he has appeared before his Judge.” We know that 
this will happen, but we know not when, for it is written that man 
knoweth not his end, and our divine Saviour said: “You know 
neither the day nor the hour when these things shall come to pass.” 

2. We shall all have to render our last account to God Himself. 
“Give an account of thy stewardship.” Thus will He speak to each 
of us, when we appear before His judgment seat. Here on earth 
the great and mighty and those under their protection may perhaps 
avoid giving an account of their actions, or they may deceive those 
entitled to call them to do so, but such is not the case with God. 
He passes over none, and none can rely upon his own power, or 
bribe or deceive that Judge, before Whom there is no respect of 
persons. He will call upon all to give account of their stewardship ; 
He will ask the rich and powerful how they have used their wealth 
and high position; priests, how they have cared for the souls en- 
trusted to their charge; parents, how they have brought up their 
children; and children, how they have observed the fourth Com- 
mandment. All will have to answer for every thought, word and 
work; and also for the use made of their senses, for the obedience 
paid to all God’s Commandments, for all advantages of body and 
soul, for all graces bestowed, for all the Sacraments received, and 
for everything done and omitted. In accordance with all these 
things you will be judged and requited each according to his works. 

With such a reckoning before us, how ought we to act? We 
must follow the prudent example of the steward in the parable, 
who, when summoned by his master, said: “What shall Ido? ... 
I know what I will do.” As Christians we too should know what to 
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do, that we may give a good account of ourselves when we stand 
before God’s judgment seat. It will then be too late to beg, to dig 
or to labor, for the night will have come, when no man can work. 
Now we still have time and grace, now we can daily appear as 
suppliants before the throne of God’s mercy, begging for grace to 
do right; now we can dig, i. e., work in the service of God and 
for the salvation of our souls, showing ourselves zealous in paying 
loyal obedience to the Commandments of God and His Church; now 
we can make friends, i. ¢., we can love righteousness and lead 
honest lives; we can show pity to the poor and pass our days in 
obedience, patience and peaceable behavior—Why should we do all 
this? In order that the friends thus acquired may receive us into 
everlasting habitations, that we may not die unprepared but may 
have no reason to fear God’s call, and may find Him a merciful 
Judge on the last day, when we appear as faithful stewards before 
Him. Amen. 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
GOD’S JUSTICE TOWARDS SINNERS 


We read in to-day’s Gospel that our divine Redeemer wept over 
Jerusalem, that unhappy city, so hardened in sin, because He fore- 
saw its terrible destiny. His tears bear witness to His divine justice, 
and they were shed also for every sinner who refuses to listen to 
God’s warnings and admonitions, or to the voice of preachers and 
confessors, and wastes the time of grace and repentance, putting 
off his conversion until the end of his life. Such an one will perish 
because he fails to recognize the days of his visitation, of admoni- 
tion and of grace. God’s justice requires that this should be so. 
Let us to-day consider how this justice is displayed in God’s deal- 
ings with sinners. 

1. God is merciful ;—this is stated on almost every page of Holy 
Scripture. His mercy embraces heaven and earth, and includes 
even the most hardened sinners, as we see from the fact that our 
Saviour wept over the sinful city of Jerusalem. But God’s mercy 
is tempered with justice, for He is infinitely just, as well as infinitely 
merciful. His justice constrains Him to requite every man as he 
deserves, and our divine Redeemer, in speaking of the day of judg- 
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ment, proclaimed this fact, for He said that the good would be 
rewarded, but the evil would hear the terrible sentence: “Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared for 
the devil and his angels.” Even here on earth God often punishes 
and rewards in such a way as to reveal His justice. We have an 
instance of just punishment in the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
city that knew not the time of its visitation and would not perceive 
what would be to its peace, not even on the day when our Lord 
in all meekness and humility entered the gates whence He was 
soon to come forth, bearing the heavy Cross amidst the jeers of the 
citizens. Jerusalem continued in sin until at length God’s mercy 
was exhausted, and His justice was brought down by the crimes 
of the wicked city, just as once it had consumed Sodom and 
Gomorrha. 

2. We must not be astonished if God’s justice constrains Him to 
punish hardened sinners; for if He invariably showed mercy and 
never inflicted punishment, He would wrong the good, who suffer 
much at the hands of the wicked, and He would actually encourage 
the evil to defy Him by continuing their sins and vices. When 
God punishes and condemns, He does so because sinners practically 
compel Him to punish them. He desires not the death of a sinner, 
but a sinner desires his own death, and demands it, as it were, of 
God’s justice. God acts like a king bringing a criminal to trial and 
condemning him to death in accordance with the law. In His com- 
passion He would fain save the wrong-doer, but He is prevented 
by justice, that has already given sentence against the sinner, and 
by the fact that mercy is true mercy only when it can be exercised 
without injury to justice. 

3. We must never presumptuously rely upon God's mercy when 
doing so involves a violation of His justice. Men are very prone 
to presumption of this kind. “God is a loving Father,” they say, 
“He is sure to forgive me,” and so they go on heaping sin upon 
sin, not thinking that this loving Father is also a stern and just 
Judge.—O, you who continue presumptuously in your sins, always 
pleading in excuse for them that God is merciful, beware lest you 
share the fate of the inhabitants of Jerusalem—God’s vengeance 
fell suddenly upon the wretched city, when it was besieged by the 
Romans; many thousands perished by the sword, and still more 
died of starvation. It is gross presumption and a sin crying to 
heaven for vengeance, when a man persists in evil, relying on God’s 
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mercy. In such a case a habit of sin is quickly formed, and this 
gives rise to obduracy and despair, that lead to hell. Our Lord 
shed tears over Jerusalem, but He did not save it; He wept over 
the city, but nevertheless He allowed it to be destroyed. In His 
mercy God is now calling you to do penance and be converted; if 
you do not obey and obey quickly, misery as great as that which 
fell upon Jerusalem may be your lot, and you too may perish sud- 
denly and for ever. The God who did not spare a whole city and 
nation, but was obliged to sacrifice them to His justice, will not 
spare any sinner, when the measure of his guilt is filled up. We 
ought then to remember God’s justice, and not rely presumptuously 
on His mercy. Let us anticipate His judgment by doing penance 
and earnestly striving to amend whatever has been amiss in our 
lives hitherto. Fear, a wholesome fear of sin and of God’s justice, 
not a slavish fear, ought to accompany. us through life, and then we 
shall some day meet in heaven around the throne of the Father of 
Mercies. Amen. 

















SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 
SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON TRANSSUBSTANTIATION 
By THE Rev. H. G. HuGHEs 


“And taking the seven loaves, He broke and gave to His disciples for to 


set before them; and they set them before the people.”—Mark viii, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—The miracle in to-day’s Gospel, a type of the miracle of the 








Blessed Sacrament, in which daily Christ breaks the Bread of Life for 
His people. To- day, then, I shall speak of the miracle of the changing 
of bread and wine into Christ’s own true Body and Blood. 

The truth of the Real Presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, 
however conceived, was strongly denied by the Protestant “Reformers.” 
But Luther himself held to it—his own words on the subject are interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Yet, with amazing inconsistency, Luther would not accept the WHOLE 
Catholic doctrine concerning the real Presence: he denied Transsubstan- 
tiation. 

What is Transsubstantiation? I will give you the answer in the au- 
thoritative words of the infallible Church, the Pillar and Ground of the 
truth:—Definition of the Council of Trent—‘Christ truly, really, sub- 
stantially contained under the outward appearance—and, since He de- 
clared that what He gave under the appearances of bread was His 
Body—therefore, the whole substance of bread is changed into the sub- 
stance of His Body, etc.; and this change is aptly called Transsubstan- 
tiation.” 

These are memorable words of Christ's Church. Let us briefly ex- 
amine this teaching. It is, indeed, a profound Mystery; but a Mystery 
does not mean something that is meaningless to us, 

The constitution of material bodies—two elements recognizable in all 
bodies, viz.: outward qualities and an inward reality underlying those 
qualities ; the latter is what the Church calls susstance. Take a con- 
crete example—bread, with its qualities—underlying the qualities is some- 
thing which makes bread to BE bread, and not salt, iron, water, or any- 
thing else. This is the SUBSTANCE of bread. The same is true of all 
material things; and it is true of the Sacred Humanity. 

Nore HERE, for it is most important, that this minor realitiy of sub- 
stance is WHOLLY IMPERCEPTIBLE TO ANY BODILY SENSE; yet it is a fact and 
a reality vouched for by the common sense and reason of mankind. 

And there is another important point to be remembered, namely, that 
though reason tells us beyond doubt of the existence of this inner reality 
or substance in material bodies, yet beyond the fact of its existence we 
know little or nothing of its essential nature. Hence, it is utterly un- 
justifiable for anyone to say that Transsubstantiation CANNoT BE. Before 
a man can say that, he ought to know, not only all about material sub- 
stance, but all about the possibilities and capabilities of our Blessed 
Lord’s risen and glorious Body. 

“Transsubstantiation” is the word chosen by the Church to express the 
change of the inner reality or substance of the Bread and Wine into the 
reality or substance of Christ's Body and Blood. It is a miracle, or 
rather a collection of miracles, It is a UNIQUE miracle, for it is the only 
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change of the kind that takes place; it is an unsearchable miracle, since 
it affects substance, imperceptible to the senses, and is due to the secret 
operations of God’s power over things created. But by faith, by Christ’s 
own words, by the teaching of the Church, we know that this miracle 
go ask me How it is done, I cannot tell you. I can only say that 
Christ's own words must be true; that God, who made all things, can 
change one into another. I say, then, do not ask How God does this, but 
wHy He does it. The answer is, out of His surpassing love for us; that 
we should be convinced of His love; that He might win us by a proof 
of love that, surely, is irresistible. 

The miracle recorded in to-day’s Gospel, dear Brethren in Jesus 
Christ, was worked by our Divine Lord as a type and image of that 
greater miracle which He works daily on our altars by the hands 
of His priests, when Bread and Wine are changed into His Body 
and Blood. Daily, throughout the length and breadth of the Church 
Catholic all over the earth, He takes the loaves, and breaks, and 
gives to His disciples, the priests of His Church, to set before His 
people, giving them to eat and drink of that celestial Banquet. 
Therefore I shall speak to you to-day of this great miracle; the 
change of bread and wine into the true Body and Blood of our 
Divine Lord. 

The truth of the Real Presence of Christ our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar, of His Real Presence in any true sense, 
whether rightly or wrongly conceived, was strongly denied and 
attacked, as you know, by the so-called Reformers of the sixteenth 
century. But it is a remarkable fact that the chief and leader of 
them all, Martin Luther, in spite of his deep hatred of the Catholic 
Church, and in spite of his expressed wish that he might be able 
to do so, never was able to divest his mind of belief in the Real 
Presence. He had good reason for believing in that Presence. As 
he himself declared, Scripture is too plain on the point, and the 
universal belief and tradition of Christianity too strong, constant 
and unanimous, in favor of the Catholic faith in the Real Presence 
of Jesus in the Holy Eucharist. Hence, to the end of his days, 
Luther believed it, in spite of the determined and rancorous opposi- 
tion of his fellow-heresiarchs. It will be both interesting and 
instructive to hear his own words upon this subject. “I wish,” 
he says, “that anyone were clever enough to persuade me that 
there is nothing in the Eucharist but bread and wine; he would do 
me a great kindness. I have worked at this question in the sweat 
of my brow, and I confess that I cannot escape; the words of 
the Gospel are too clear. I beg that my opponents will not ask 
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me to explain the words, ‘This is My Body.’ Let them ask the 
children of seven years of age who learn their Catechism at school. 
Let them bring their Bibles and show me where Christ said, “This 
is the sign only of My Body.’” 

But though he believed in the Real Presence, Luther could not 
bring himself to go the whole way with the Church, and, with 
amazing inconsistency, denied a doctrine that is bound up with the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, equally plainly Scriptural, equally 
supported by strong, constant and unanimous Christian tradition. 
I mean the Catholic dogma of Transsubstantiation, the miracle of 
the change of bread and wine into Our Blessed Lord’s Body and 
Blood. 

What do we mean by Transsubstantiation? In answer to that 
question I cannot do better than give you the authoritative words 
of the Church Herself; the Church to whom Christ promised His 
Holy Spirit to guide her into all truth; the Church to whom He 
said, “Behold, I am with you all days; even to the consummation 
of the world”; the Church which St. Paul calls “the Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth.” 

The Holy Ecumenical Council of Trent, summing up the 
Church’s constant and unvaried belief, and proclaiming it against 
the errors of Luther and his companions, spake as follows with 
the infallible voice of a Council gathered together in the Holy 
Ghost in union with the Supreme Pastor, the Successor of St. Peter: 

“This Holy Council openly and simply declares that in the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, after the consecration of the bread 
and wine, Jesus Christ our Lord, true God and true Man, is truly, 
really, and substantially contained under the outward form of those 
visible things . . . and, since Christ our Redeemer said that what 
He gave to His Apostles under the form of bread was truly His - 
Body, therefore it has always been believed in the Church, and this 
Holy Council now defines it anew, that by the consecration of the 
bread and wine the whole substance of the bread is changed into 
the substance of Christ’s Body, and the whole substance of wine, 
is changed into the substance of Christ’s Blood; which change is 
fitly and properly called by the Holy Catholic Church by the name 
of Transsubstantiation. 

Wherefore, if anyone shall say that in the Holy Sacrament of 
the Eucharist the substance of bread and wine remains together 
with the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and shall deny 
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that wonderful and unique change of the whole substance of the 
bread into His Body, and of the whole substance of wine into His 
Blood; which change the Holy Catholic Church most fitly calls 
Transsubstantiation ; let him be anathema!” 

These are memorable words, my brethren, of immense impor- 
tance; the infallible utterance of God’s Church, dissipating at one 
stroke the mists of error which, after long centuries of simple, 
loyal, enlightened Catholic faith, had begun to gather about one 
of the brightest constellations in the great galaxy of heavenly truths 
that make up the scheme of Catholic doctrine, and to throw the 
darkness of doubt and denial around her teachings concerning the 
precious heritage of her Lord’s Presence upon her altars. 

Let us briefly examine this teaching, and see, as far as in us 
lies, what it means. 

It is, indeed, a profound mystery; one of those mysteries hidden 
in God, like those of the Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, the Re- 
demption, not ascertainable by unaided reason, not proveable by 
human arguments; needing a Divine Revelation to bring them to 
our knowledge; and not to be fully and adequately comprehended, 
even when revealed. 

Yet these mysteries are not meaningless to us—far from it, for 
they do convey to us great and divine truths; and we are able suffi- 
ciently to apprehend the truths taught us, and to grasp what it is 
that God intends us to believe. 

To understand the meaning of the word Transsubstantiation, 
we must remark first, that in all material bodies, whether living 
or inanimate, there are two elements to be found: first, the out- 
ward perceptible qualities of the thing, such as size, weight, taste, 
color, smell, and so on. These qualities we can and do perceive 
with our bodily senses of touch, taste, smell, and the rest. But 
these outward perceptible qualities belong to something; they rest 
upon, and have their existence in something which underlies them 
all; they do not hang, as it were, in the air, nor rest upon an empty 
void. True, for instance, there cannot be, without a miracle, such 
a thing as whiteness without a white thing to which it belongs; 
apart from a miracle there can be no such thing as size or weight 
without something which is of such a size or such a weight; there 
can be, naturally, no such thing as softness, hardness, taste, or smell, 
without something to which softness, hardness, taste or smell belong. 
Now, that to which these perceptible or outward qualities and 
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forms belong; that upon which, as it were, they rest; that which 
underlies them and without which, apart from a miracle, they could 
not exist at all, that inner reality which is their basis and founda- 
tion, is called by the Church, using the language of the common 
sense of mankind, by the name of substantia or substance. 

Let us take a concrete example. Bread, for instance, has white- 
ness, a certain taste and smell; it can be of a certain size or weight; 
it has nutritive qualities which make it useful for food. But all 
these qualities together are not sufficient in themselves and of them- 
selves to constitute bread. Besides them, in addition to them, under- 
lying them all is the inner reality, the nature of bread, that which 
makes it to be bread, and not salt, or water, or iron, or anything else 
but bread. And it is this inner reality, underlying the outward 
qualities, which we call the substance of bread. 

The same is true of all material things. All of them have, on the 
one hand, outward, palpable, perceptible forms and qualities, and, 
on the other hand, that inner reality or substance, special to each 
one, which makes them what they are—which makes bread to be 
bread; wine to be wine; flesh to be flesh, and so on with every 
material thing that exists. 

And it is true equally of the Sacred Humanity, the Flesh and 
Blood of Christ. They, too, have their outward qualities and the 
inner reality or substance. 

And I would have you note, dear brethren, for it is most im- 
portant with regard to the doctrine of Transsubstantiation, that the 
inner reality or substance of material things is wholly imperceptible 
to our bodily senses; it cannot be seen or felt; no dissecting knife 
or microscope, no chemical analysis can discover it. 

Yet it is a fact and a reality vouched for by the universal com- 
monsense of mankind. It is known to reason, to the mind, though 
it cannot. be reached by any bodily sense. Reason tells us that there 
must be that inner reality to which the outward qualities are at- 
tached; an intrinsic essential nature which makes anything to be 
precisely what it is and not something else. 

And, dear brethren, there is another important point which I 
would ask you to notice, and which bears upon the Catholic dogma 
of Transsubstantiation. It is this—that though reason and experi- 
ence assure us of the existence of this inner substance of material 
things, we know very little indeed of its real nature and composition. 
We know that it exists in every material body; we know that 
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it supports and maintains the outward forms and qualities of 
things; we know something of the activities exercised by a sub- 
stance through its outward qualities, but more we do not know. 


This is one of nature’s deep mysteries; for nature has her mys- 
teries, as well as Religion. 


Scientists admit that we know practically nothing about the ulti- 
mate constitution and nature of matter. This is, I say, important, 
for it shows how utterly unjustifiable it is for anyone to say that 
the change of one substance into another by the power of God 
is impossible. Before a man can say that, he ought to know all 
about the constitution of matter; he ought to know thoroughly 
and entirely all that God, its creator, knows about it; and in this 
particular instance he ought to understand all the possibilities and 
powers of Our Divine Lord’s risen and glorified humanity. Till a 
man knows all this, he has no right to say that Transsubstantiation 
is an impossibility. 

Transsubstantiation is the word chosen by the Church to express 
aptly and briefly what takes place at the consecration of bread and 
wine in the Holy Eucharist: the change or conversion of the inner 
reality or substance of bread into the reality or substance of Christ’s 
true living Body, and of the substance or inner reality of the wine 
into the substance of His Most Precious Blood; while all the out- 
ward and perceptible qualities of bread and wine remain, visible and 
perceptible to the senses, as they were before. 


It is marvellous: Nay, it is a collection of marvels! Only God’s 
Almighty Power, which created all substances and all realities, can 
change one substance into another; only God’s power can preserve 
in existence the outward forms of bread and wine after their sub- 
stance has been changed into something else. 


Only God’s power can bring about that, while Christ Himself 
is not multiplied, yet by Transsubstantiation His real, true, bodily 
and substantial Presence is multiplied on our altars. 


It is unique; for it is the only conversion or change of the 
kind that takes place; and because it is unique, the Church has 
chosen a special word to express it. It is unsearchable; since it 
affects substance, which, as we have seen, is imperceptible to the 
outward senses; a thing of the intimate nature of which we know 
so little that we cannot follow the process of its change in the Holy 
Eucharist, much less say that this cannot be; unsearchable, also, as 
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being due to the secret operations of God’s power over created 
things. 

But, by faith, by the teaching of God’s Church, by the plainly 
recorded words of Jesus Christ Himself, “This is My Body; This 
is My Blood,” we know that this great miracle is done; for, as the 
Holy Council of Trent declares, it is because Christ said that what 
still appeared in every way to be bread and wine was really His 
Body and Blood, that we know of that inner, invisible change, 
not verifiable by bodily sense, which the Church names Transsub- 
stantiation. 

If you ask me how this is done; how God works this change, I 
cannot tell you. I can only say that Christ’s own words must be 
true; that when He said, “This is My Body, this is My Blood,” the 
bread and wine became His Body and Blood: that God, who made 
all substance from nothing, can as well and as easily change one 
substance into another. I say then to you, ask not how God does 
this thing, for it is His own secret; but ask, rather, why He does it; 
and the answer is that He does it out of His surpassing tender 
love for us, His poor creatures; He does it so that we should be 
convinced of His love, Who not only gave Himself for us upon 
the Cross, but gives Himself wholly to us in this Adorable Sacra- 
ment, saying to us: “My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is 
drink indeed; he that eateth Me, the same shall live by Me.” He 
does it that, in spite of our hardness of heart, in spite of our cold- 
ness, in spite of our inconsideration, He may win our hearts to Him 
and draw us to His Feet by this great proof of love, irresistible, 
surely, dear brethren, if we will but think upon it. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
NOBLE AND IGNOBLE SERVITUDE 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“As you have yielded your members to serve iniquity, unto iniquity, so now 
yield your members to serve justice unto sanctification.”—Romans vi, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—St. Paul will teach a spiritual lesson from the 
great fact of slavery. He presupposes in his hearers a familiarity with 
the condition of slavery. Slaves were a numerous body at the beginning 
of the Christian era. They were completely under the dominion of their 
masters, and were regarded as chattels rather than as persons. 

1. In this epistle the most striking idea is that man must in any case, 
in his moral life, be a slave. His choice is not between freedom and 
servitude, but between one master and another. This truth is brought 
home by experience. Good habits master a man, as evil ones do. ‘ 

2. The service of righteousness or “justice” is noble. God and His 
rewards doninate such a “slavery,” while the despotism of the passions 
is ignoble, since Satan, the rebel, is taskmaster. ; : 

3. Exhortation to enter energetically into the service of God, avoiding 
both the rebellion of sin and the weakness of a half-hearted and incon- 
sistent changing from one master to another. 

St. Paul addressed his Epistles to readers who were familiar with 
the wide-spread system of slavery. Ancient society was constructed 
upon a servile basis, where the slave was as usual and common as 
a free laborer is in our modern civilization. Slaves were every- 
where. They were in the homes not only of the wealthy, but of 
all who escaped the state of poverty, performing the menial or 
higher duties of domestic service. They were in the markets and 
shops trading for their masters, they were—droves of them—em- 
ployed on the great estates of the aristocratic families. Most of 
the employments which are now in the hands of free citizens were, 
at the beginning of our era, occupied by slaves. Schoolmasters, 
doctors, clerks, tradesmen, as well as domestics and outdoor labor- 
ers, were frequently of the servile class. This position in life sel- 
dom received the consideration which right-minded men of our 
time extend even to the poorest and most abject. The common 
humanity of master and slave was scarcely recognized, for the slave, 
in the eyes of the law, and of his master and in the common estima- 
tion, was scarcely a human person. He was an instrument, a chattel, 
a machine. His value came not from his human dignity, but from 
his strength or accomplishments which rendered him useful. He 
was bought and sold, borrowed and lent, bartered in exchange, left, 


like any other part of an estate, by will and testament. “There are 
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three classes ef instrument (writes Varo in treating of agriculture) : 
first vocal, then semi-vocal, then mute; vocal which comprises 
slaves; semi-vocal, oxen; mute, wagons.” 

In the Epistle of this Sunday, the Apostle makes, what must 
seem to us if we bear this in mind, a strange use of the familiar 
idea of slavery. He tells his readers that they are all slaves; that 
man, whatever his state and position of life, is and must be a slave. 
It is a state from which, by his very possession of a moral con- 
science, he cannot escape, whether he chooses to live according to 
its dictates, or stifles and represses its admonitions. While in other 
places the Apostle extols the liberty of the Gospel, the freedom 
of the Children of God, in to-day’s Epistle he places all mankind in 
the slave class. The saint is a slave by reason of his holiness; the 
sinner is a slave as a result of his iniquity. We will endeavor to 
penetrate his meaning. Man, because of his spiritual nature, and 
especially on account of his free will, possesses an independence, a 
power of initiative, a versatility of action which makes him supreme 
when compared to the creatures, animate and inanimate, which with 
him make up the sum of this earthly creation. They are driven 
inexorably by a law which is imposed on them from without. Man, 
however, although his powers are limited, and his action is in many 
senses controlled, can yet escape, in a measure, from the domina- 
tion of this iron necessity. He can, as we say, “take his own life” 
and make his own life, to a large extent. His moral life is fash- 
ioned from within, from his deliberate actions, from his obedience 
or disobedience to the behests of his conscience. He himself. un- 
ceasingly creates and uncreates his inner life. In a word, man is 
free. 

But on the other hand, the very dignity he enjoys lays him more 
completely under a law. He is subject to a code to which the rest 
of the earthly creation is alien. “Noblesse oblige.” His dignity 
binds him the tighter. For the power of choosing, the faculty of 
free-will is given for his making, yet it may be used for his utter 
undoing. He finds, by sad experience, that this higher law, this 
nobler service does not have calm and undisputed sway. Two 
powers appear on the field and dispute the mastery. His soul, his 
inward life is the theater of conflict. Shall we say that his spirit 
becomes, as it were, a country, which must be held by one master 
or other. It must be the property of some ruler. The struggle 
goes on; he gives it over now to one master, now to another, now 
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to God and His law, now to Satan and his opposing law. Of one 
or of the other he must become the slave, for “no man can serve two 
masters” of such opposite character. His choice in any case resolves 
itself unto the choosing of an overlord. Experience will show us 
how the process works out, how the subjection becomes complete 
on one side or another. Either the law of justice gains ground, and 
possesses us more and more, or the law of sin becomes more and 
more tyrannical as we submit ourselves time after time to its 
degrading yoke. Any virtue or any vice will furnish an example. 
The truthful man, the just man, the humble man, becomes by 
repeated submission to conscience stronger, more consistent, more 
unfaltering in the practice of virtue. Truth, justice, humility, be- 
comes, so to say, his ruling passions. He is enthralled by them, 
he is enslaved by them. Contrariwise, the liar, the cheat, the 
boaster, is gradually chained down by his vice. His sin becomes 
a second nature; it conquers him and fastens its chains more and 
more tightly about him. Only with difficulty, with strife and hu- 
miliation can he recover his dignity as a Christian, or even as a man, 

There are two kinds of servitude, then, the slavery of justice— 
ennobling, dignified, and that of sin, degrading and vile. We have 
freedom of choice in order that we may elect our taskmaster. In 
whose service is it meet for us to live and to die? Shall we be 
servants of God, seeking the will of God, the glory of God and His 
reward? Or shall our taskmaster be that liar and rebel, that prince 
of darkness, that captain of the hosts of evil? 

Day by day we are answering this question, not by words framed 
by our lips, but by the conduct of our lives. Or perhaps, it is truer 
to say of most, that we are avoiding ignoring the challenge. We 
wish to serve one master without utterly renouncing the service of 
the other. We vacillate, we swing from one master to the other. 
Our lives are without consistency and without order. We take 
refuge in sloth and lukewarmness, though God will reject the luke- 
warm with nausea and contempt. It is for us to place before our 
eyes, plainly and squarely, the nature, the issue of these two kinds 
of service, that we may walk in the light of truth, and understand 
our path and our aim. With humility, with obedience, with per- 
severance, let us take upon us the saving law of Christ and His 
Gospel, escaping the unholy tyranny of our shameful instincts and 
passions, and submitting ourselves as willing slaves to the honorable 
and privileged yoke of our Lord and Master, Christ. 
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EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


WORLDLINESS 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“The children of this world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light.”—Gospel of the Sunday. 


SYNOPSIS.—The spirit of the Gospel is in direct opposition to the spirit 
of the world. Worldlings place the center of interest in this present life, 
whereas Christians are concerned supremely about the life to come. 

Now we live in the midst of a pagan world and breathe its atmos- 
phere, and hence are in great danger of absorbing its spirit and accept- 
ing its standards. Among our friends and relatives there are undoubt- 
edly many who practically behave as worldlings. This makes it hard for 
us to act consistently as Christians, unless we are able to form our con- 
sciences and live out our convictions, strongly and independently. 

To acquire the strength needed for this sort of independent virtue, we 
shall find help in the practice of daily charity and in undertaking works 
of zeal. Interiorly, moreover, we must school ourselves in strict self- 
discipline and we must very constantly commune with God. If fatthful 
in such practices as these, we shall probably escape the contagion of 
worldliness. 

Nothing in the teaching of the New Testament can be plainer, 
dear brethren, than the opposition between the spirit of the Gospel 
and the spirit of the world. Many a text instantly occurs to your 
memory, as I speak. The Apostle bids his disciples “be not con- 
formed to this world” (Rom. xii, 2). Religion implies the keeping 
one’s self “unspotted from this world” (James i, 27). The friend- 
ship of the world is “the enmity of God” (James iv, 4). St. John 
even says, “If any man love the world, the charity of the Father is 
not in him” (I. John ii, 15). And in numerous passages Our Lord 
over and over again insists upon the antagonism between His teach- 
ing and that of the world. His interests and those of the world, 
His spirit and the spirit of the world. In fact, it would almost be 
possible to summarize the Gospel by indicating the various ways in 
which it attacks and condemns and overthrows the world. 

This sense of the fundamental and unending opposition between 
Christianity and worldliness is apparent in the very usages of our 
own language. To be “worldly” means to be not a Christian. Open 
the pages of a dictionary. You will find that worldliness means the 
being devoted to, or interested in, the cares and advantages and 
pleasures of this life to the exclusion of those of the life to come. 
For the worldling finds the centre of interest, the main aim of 
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effort, here in the visible present; all else is subordinated to the 
supremely important things that he deals with here and now. To 
acquire what cannot permanently endure, to win what ultimately 
he must surrender, this is the highest aim that the worldling’s mind 
can recognize. The Christian, on the other hand, is committed to 
the principle that in case of conflict between the present and the 
future, the interests of the future life must always prevail. The 
Christian does not despise the transient goods of the material order, 
the gifts and blessings and privileges of this earthly life; but he 
cannot allow them to become his supreme interest, his chief aim. 
When there is divergence, contrast, opposition, he strives in behalf 
of the interests of the future life. He resists the encroachments of 
the world upon the domain of eternity. He jealously guards the 
rights of God, for Heaven is always infinitely preferable to the best 
things that can be offered by earth. 

All this is plain, beyond question. The opposition between world- 
liness and Christianity, the impossibility of making the interests 
of the present life supreme in the Christian soul, this is a truth 
that needs only to be stated in order to be accepted. Yet, in prac- 
tice, with our common human habit of inconsistency, many of us 
seem continually to deny it. We should frequently examine our- 
selves on this point, we should make sure that we really are where 
we belong, that we are honestly entitled to wear the name of 
Christian, that we do not deserve to be classed with the worldlings, 
and be excluded with them from the Kingdom of Heaven. 

In order fully to awaken to our situation, dear brethren, it may 
be well first to reflect on the intimacy of our association with the 
world. As things go now, the Christian is daily forced into close 
contact with those who personify the pagan spirit. In time of per- 
secution, it would not be so. When the world was hunting and 
imprisoning and slaughtering Christians, there was comparatively 
little danger that the Christian would insensibly acquire the habits 
of the worldling. But we call ourselves Christians now, without 
fear of violence. We walk abroad in pagan streets, and breathe 
pagan air, and brush against pagan passers-by, and converse with 
pagan friends and relatives, and read pagan books, and listen to 
pagan lectures, and attend pagan amusements; and we may call 
ourselves Christians all the while, without even so much as being 
laughed at. This is, indeed, a dangerous situation; for to this 
kind of insidious persuasion human nature most readily yields. So 
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surely as there is magical influence in a constantly repeated example 
set close before our eyes, so surely will it be difficult for the Chris- 
tian who lives in uninterrupted friendly communication with the 
pagan world to remain immune to the deadly infection of its god- 
lessness. Even a moment’s superficial attention to the matter must 
convince us of this—that our lives at present lie in circumstances 
of peculiar danger from the very intimacy of our association with 
the world. It would hardly be too much to affirm that unless we 
continually arouse and question ourselves, unless we remind our- 
selves frequently of Christian principles, and apply them to the 
facts of our daily routine, unless we keep endeavoring to stan- 
dardize our conduct over and over again, we shall inevitably, even 
if unconsciously, become secret converts to worldliness; and we 
shall quite lose the spirit of Christ. 

We find a convincing argument of the gravity of this danger in 
the immense number of professing Christians who are overcome by 
the world. In all charity, dear brethren, let us face the facts. Pa- 
gan standards replace Christian standards in the public conduct and 
in the private behavior of a countless number of professed Cath- 
olics. They ape the manners, as they accept the maxims, of the 
multitudes who acknowledge themselves to be pagans. The motives 
that actuate the worldly Catholic, the thoughts and desires that fill 
his soul, the way in which his time is used and his income spent, 
are too often indistinguishable from those of the professed pagan. 
If the worldly Catholic man is bad, the worldly Catholic woman is 
surely no better. Fashion, indulgence, reckless devotion to amuse- 
ment, the ambition to shine at any cost,—how often are we forced 
to admit that we can detect no difference between Catholic and 
pagan women in the worship of these false gods? And how often 
must we recognize the pagan spirit in our friends, or relatives, or - 
even members of our own households? If the taint of corruption 
comes thus close to us, can we deny the imminence of the danger, 
must we not realize how extremely difficult will be the task of 
saving ourselves from similar perversion? 

This is exactly the point to be emphasized,—that we need a rare 
power of vision and a heroic degree of courage in order to escape 
a fate that is unfortunately so common. As we recall the funda- 
mental teachings of the Gospel, and then look about to examine 
the conduct of the Christians who are nearest and dearest to us, we 
may be startled to see how much and how often we shall have to 
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differ from many a friend and many a relative, if we are to be like 
what Christ gives us to understand He wishes His followers to be. 

To the dull of mind and the weak of heart, the custom of the 
crowd has ever been the all-sufficient excuse for wrongdoing. There 
is no teaching of Christ, or of the Church, too sacred for the crowd 
to change. There is no degree of selfishness that may not be sanc- 
tioned by the approval of the many. With sheep-like, unthinking 
readiness, the long line follows obediently, turning whithersoever 
they are led by those in front. Sometimes it is ridiculous, but then 
sometimes it may be tragic, too,—the ease with which men and 
women are led to deny in deed,—all unconsciously,—the principles 
that they believe they are honestly professing. And it is this ten- 
dency to follow the crowd that you are going to resist and overcome. 

What each of you, then, need above all other things, is keenness 
of vision to perceive what is right and true, though a babel of voices 
proclaims the thing that is wrong and false. You are to develop 
conscience that will both be sensitive to the teaching of the Gospel 
and the decisions of the Church and be faithful in recording your 
own inner convictions. You are to acquire the habit of judging by 
Christian principles, independently of all the worldly-minded who 
surround you. You will refuse to twist facts to suit selfish con- 
venience, or general demand, or common views. You will retain 
the power of vision which lets you perceive the truth, even when 
truth is unpleasant or unpopular. This personal moral sense is the 
very first need of the man or woman who would remain loyal to 
the Gospel in the midst of a pagan world. 

Then, having seen the truth, you must have the heroic courage 
to do that which is right, no matter what your friends may think, 
no matter what the crowd may say, or do. And this is a hard test. 
Perfectly good and sound instincts within us make us slow to 
differ from those around us, especially from those we love. There 
is an honorable kind of reluctance to act oddly. It may be the very 
shrinking of humility, or of modesty itself, which bids us hesitate. 
But we must be strong enough to go ahead, nevertheless. When 
it becomes perfectly plain that the common course of conduct is 
un-Christian, worldly, pagan, then we must be bold enough to stand 
up and depart, to walk aside from the crowd, although obviously 
it is never easy to do a thing like that. 

Yet thus clearly to perceive and thus bravely to follow the Chris- 
“tian principle is absolutely necessary. If it be also hard, then we 
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must school and prepare ourselves, so as to be ready when the test 
is given. Such training of ourselves is the ever present duty. 
Fidelity to it will mean growth in the Christian spirit; carelessness 
will in all probability entail ultimate disaster. 

And now as to the training. It will consist largely in accustom- 
ing ourselves to look at the things of this present life in the light 
of eternity; and to deal with them as in eternity we shall wish to 
have dealt. There are many things which make a pleasant enough 
appeal, until we remember how soon we shall be forced to sur- 
render them; many things which seem very fair, until we recall 
how they will look to us as we lie on our death-bed waiting for 
the end. So, too, there are many duties hard to perform which 
grow lighter far, as soon as we think of their worth in the life 
to come, many good deeds that seem easier to achieve, the instant 
we relate them to the interests of the hereafter. It is in these 
habits of thought and action, then, that we must school ourselves, 
forming the custom of doing the thing that makes for our eternal 
welfare, and of renouncing the thing that will embitter our dying 
hours. 

In the external order, there are two virtues to which special 
attention may be drawn. They offer constant and large oppor- 
tunity to the Christian who is endeavoring to train himself in Chris- 
tian habits of conduct. These are the virtues of charity and of 
zeal. For the practice of charity, every day will offer numerous 
chances, some of them chances that nature does not like to take. 
In dealing with the members of our immediate family, or in our 
occasional relations with strangers, there crowd into the routine of 
each day, almost of each hour, repeated invitations to exercise that 
wonderful spirit of charity which in truth has been from the be- 
ginning the distinctive mark of the true followers of Jesus Christ. | 
We do not therefore need to travel far, nor search long, for the 
benefits that come to the heart filled with Christian love. We have 
but to live our ordinary life in the unselfish spirit prompted by our 
Saviour’s conduct; and assuredly, we shall be protected most 
effectually against the assaults of worldliness. 

The other virtue which suggests itself here, is the virtue of zeal. 
Since the beginning, zeal, too, has been characteristic of the disciples 
of Christ. They have been eager, unselfishly eager, to carry to 
others the good news of the Gospel. They have braved discom- 
fort, loss, danger, for the sake of winning souls to God, of intro- 
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ducing God to souls. And for the practice of this virtue, also, the 
ordinary life offers abundant opportunity. Without being in any 
sense intrusive, or impertinent, we shall find, if we keep our eyes 
open, that many and many a person is waiting for the word we 
can speak, for the invitation we can bestow. Sincere zeal in the 
cause of Christ will be another effectual help against the loss of the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

Interiorly, it is on discipline and on prayer, that the emphasis 
had best be laid. Discipline that is reasonable and sane, but con- 
sistently firm. Little rules of self-denial, control of emotion and 
of desire in accord with definite resolutions that conscience has 
recommended, the acquired facility of relinquishing without com- 
plaint this, that, or the other, thing on which we had set our hearts, 
before we found that we could not have it, or that to have it would 
not be for our real good,—these are practices that will safeguard 
us against contracting that disease of worldliness which, as we have 
seen, is so constant a peril. 

Then finally comes prayer. Without prayer, we shall neither 
succeed in the acquisition of the virtues already recommended, 
nor shall we possess any other protection against the evil we seek 
to avoid. And prayer, for the purpose now before us, had best 
be the oft-repeated, the prayer of the heart lifted up in silent or 
almost silent remembrance of the ever-present God, and His all- 
embracing goodness. To recall that He is with us, to greet Him 
with a look, a thought, a word, to waft in His direction a loving 
sentiment, an act of adoration or of thanksgiving, an apology for 
wrong-doing in the past, or a request for help in the present, or the 
future,—these are ways of filling in the vacant moments of the day, 
which will create the supreme joys of our life, should they become 
habitual. 

It is by fidelity in the practice of virtues such as these that we 
shall achieve that high heroism which our position calls for. Let 
it be stated here again that many a professed Christian is making 
shipwreck on the rock of worldliness; that near us, among com- 
panions, and relatives, and intimate friends, are probably some 
who carry around wherever they go the infection of a pagan spirit; 
that nothing but an unusual degree of keenness in perceiving, and 
strength in executing, the demands of a consistent Christian ideal- 
ism will save us from the dangers that surround us. Hence, we 
shall have to be ready for many a struggle with our lower natures. 
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The persistent attempt to be charitable and zealous will prepare us 
for victory. The private practice of self-discipline and of con- 
stant communion with God, will give us the assistance which is in- 
dispensable to our success. 

We may be sure that if we only exercise the same intelligent care, 
the same industry, the same persistence, in our endeavor, as the 
children of this world exercise in theirs, we shall merit from the 
lips of our Lord a better commendation than the one bestowed upon 
them. 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE KINGDOM OF GRACE 
BY THE REV. C. BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh to live according to 
the flesh.”—Rom. viii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Things in the visible world classified according to their per- 
fections; they constitute two kingdoms. Above these rises the kingdom 
of the supernatural life. To this kingdom the text of the Epistle refers. 

1. Nature of the kingdom of Grace. Elevates man to a higher plane 
of existence; endows him with new faculties even as life imparts su- 
perior powers to inert matter. Makes man partake of Divine life. Blo- 
sius on the beauty of sanctifying grace. By grace we are members of 
the household of God and belong to the highest nobility. 

2. Laws governing this kingdom. No entrance except through Christ. 
Union with Him essential. Growth through the food which is peculiar 
to this kingdom. Deeds and works must correspond to the high degree 
of perfection of the supernatural life. As the manners of the prince 
must excel those of the uneducated, so the morals of the spiritual man 
must outshine those of the carnal man. 

3. Rewards of the kingdom. St. John Chrysostom, Internal beauty ° 
of the soul. Intimacy with God. The soul a temple. Heirs of God. 
Title to eternal glory. St. Peter Chrysologus on the effects of grace. 

Let us remember that we belong to a higher life which exacts greater 
purity; let us not degenerate from the ideals of the kingdom. 


My friends:—We are familiar with the division of the visible 
world into graded kingdoms. According to the properties and 
qualities which things possess they belong either to the mineral 
kingdom, which holds the lowest place in the scale of perfection, or 
to the organic kingdom which may also be called the kingdom of 
life. The organic world is immeasurably superior to the kingdom 
of inert matter and surpasses it in beauty, splendor and power. 
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Life knows marvels which inorganic matter cannot ever approach; 
it displays activities and energies of which the latter is utterly in- 
capable. The two kingdoms are separated by a wide, immense 
gulf, which cannot be bridged by any qualities of the inferior king- 
dom; for though it is possible that a living being may forfeit its life 
and sink by dissolution into the silent realms of the inorganic, it is 
absolutely impossible that inert matter should by its own power 
become a living, growing and breathing substance. But life may 
reach down into the regions of inertia and death and lift up to 
itself the important matter and breathe upon it and kindle in it the 
warm glow of animation, by clasping it in its fond embrace and in- 
corporating it in its own being. In this manner does the plant 
select from the soil in which it is rooted the lifeless chemical ele- 
ments and draw them up into its substance, converting them into its 
own tissue and into things of beauty; for it is the mysterious touch 
of life which makes out of the unseemly and mean particles of the 
earth the beauty of the blossom and the delicious sweetness of the 
fruit. In the organic kingdom there is also a hierarchy of perfec- 
tion. The lowest rung of the ladder of life is occupied by the 
plants; higher than plant-life ranks animal life; it is richer in per- 
fections and is endowed with superior faculties; the highest place, 
however, is held by man, who towers above the rest of creation. 

But there exists another kingdom more glorious than the king- 
dom of life; more beautiful in form and attainments, more com- 
prehensive in the range of its powers; more magnificent in its splen- 
dors. That is the kingdom of grace. As much, and even more, 
as the organic kingdom is above the inorganic, the kingdom of grace 
is above that of mere earthly life. Grace elevates man to a higher 
plane of being; it equips him with loftier faculties; it endows him 
with greater pcrfections; it so distinguishes him from the mere 
natural man that he may be said to belong to a new kingdom, even 
as the stone belongs to a different kingdom than the rose; for the 
latter can claim perfections of which the former is devoid. 

It is to this higher, nobler and purer kingdom that St. Paul 
refers in to-day’s epistle, when he reminds us that we are not 
debtors to the flesh; but to the Spirit. For our natural life we are, 
indeed, indebted to flesh, as we have received it by parental gen- 
eration and carnal birth; but the supernatural life we owe to the 
Spirit, who has imparted it to us by baptismal regeneration. To- 
day we will make a study of this kingdom of which St. Paul speaks 
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in such glowing terms; we will consider its nature, its laws, and its 
rewards. 

1. The Psalmist thanking God for the high honors he has be- 
stowed on man exclaims: “Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels; Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor” (Ps. 
viii, 6). When applied to the natural outfit of man these words 
would be a plain exaggeration ; for taken for all he is in the natural 
sphere, man is far more akin to the dust than to the stars. But 
when spoken of his supernatural endowment they are most em- 
phatically true. Grace makes man like unto the angels, nay, even 
like unto God. By grace he puts on a new and higher nature; 
therefore, the entering into the state of grace is called being born 
again. And thus born out of the Spirit of God, man is clothed 
with Divine perfections to which out of his own powers he could 
not dare to aspire. “By whom he hath given us most great prom- 
ises; that by these you may be made partakers of the Divine na- 
ture; flying the corruption of that concupiscence which is in the 
world” (II Pet. i, 4). Fire cannot so much change the nature of 
iron as grace changes the nature of man; it renews, transforms, 
transfigures him, raises him above himself and transports him to 
that exalted kingdom in which he is a citizen of heaven, a co-citizen 
with Christ and a member of God’s own household. The Fathers 
of the Church and the Masters of the spiritual life stretch !an- 
guage to the utmost in order to give us some faint description of 
the glories of grace. “If,” says Blosius, “the beauty of a soul in 
the state of grace could be seen, mankind would be transported 
with wonder and delight.” Behold! how the light enhances the 
beauty of the crystal; without the light it is dull and lifeless and 
unattractive; but as soon as the rays of the sun flash upon it, it 
bursts into a glory of color and glows in a play of all the tints and 
hues of the prism. Thus, when the Spirit is diffused in our soul, 
does it flash forth heavenly beauty and stand adorned in unearthly 
charm and fairness! In the old European countries a man who 
has well deserved of his sovereign deems it a great privilege to be 
elevated to the ranks of nobility; but by grace we are raised to a 
dignity far higher than any earthly king can confer; grace is the 
nobility bestowed on us by the heavenly king, and, therefore, an 
inestimable privilege. By it we have access to the throne of God 
and the celestial court; we are entitled to call Christ our brother 
and the Eternal King our friend. In virtue of the gift of grace we 
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may familiarly address God as our father: “For you have not re- 
ceived the spirit of bondage again in fear; but you have received 
the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba, Father” 
(Rom. viii, 15). Let us rejoice and thank God that He has stretched 
out His hand and reached down and lifted us out of the dust and 
seated us with the princes of heaven. 

2. Truly, it is a magnificent privilege to belong to the kingdom 
of grace and to be placed above the whole visible creation. But 
every kingdom has its laws and rules by which the activities of its 
members are governed. The material world has its fixed modes 
of action; the organic kingdom is subject to inalterable rules; the 
spiritual kingdom of grace, in a like manner, is regulated by un- 
changeable laws. 

No one can enter into the kingdom of grace except through 
Christ. Even as our earthly life descends in an unbroken stream 
from Adam, so does all spiritual, supernatural life flow from 
Christ. The life of grace is His gift. “As many as received him, 
he gave them power to be made the sons of God, to them that be- 
lieve in his name” (John i, 12). By grace He pours the Divine life 
treasured in His heart into our own souls and stamps upon our 
hearts His own likeness. In Him is the fulness of life; and as the 
piled-up fuel cannot be ignited unless it catches a living spark from 
the heart of a burning coal, neither can we be quickened into the 
supernatural life, unless we have part in Christ. “He that hath 
the Son hath life; he that hath not the Son hath not life” (1 John v, 
12). How anxious should we be to remain inseparably united to 
Christ, in order to possess the spiritual life more securely and more 
abundantly. 

Life is subject to exhaustion and, hence, must renew its wasted 
forces. It is by the use of food that the living being restores the 
energy it has consumed in its daily activities. Deprived of food 
life soon comes to an end. But the quality of the food must be 
adapted to the perfection of the life it is intended to sustain. The 
plant thrives on elements which would be unable to prolong the 
higher life of the animal. Natural man needs a different meat 
than spiritual man. The earth may well supply the sustenance of 
the natural man; for his life also is of the earth earthly. It can- 
not furnish the food which would sustain and increase his super- 
natural life; for this is of heaven heavenly. The kingdom of grace, 
therefore, has meat and drink of its own, of which its members 
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must partake if the life is not to be extinguished in them. This is 
the fundamental law of all living beings, of which there is no ex- 
emption. Christ has plainly stated this law for His kingdom also. 
These are His words: “I am the bread of life. Amen, amen, I say 
to you; except you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his 
blood, ye shall not have life in you. As the living Father hath 
sent me and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, the same 
also shall live by me” (John vi, 48-58). 

This then is the great law of the kingdom of grace; no one can 
persevere in the spiritual life unless he partake of the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ; and if he refuses or neglects to do 
so, spiritual death is the inevitable penalty. As the plant needs 
sunshine and air and the nutritious elements of the soil, so does 
the spiritual man need the bread that came down from heaven. 

Every plant brings forth its own blossoms and fruits; and the 
finer the structure and nature of the plant, the finer must be its 
fruits. We do not expect figs from thistles nor do we expect sour 
grapes from a carefully nursed vine. The spiritual man must also 
produce better fruits and do better works. The Christian’s life 
must be purer, more benevolent, holier than the life of the man of 
the world. His must be a life in conformity to his high calling. 
The vile habits of the sinner he must cast off; the works of dark- 
ness he must put aside. “For if you live according to the flesh, 
you shall die; but if by the spirit you mortify the deeds of the 
flesh, you shall live” (Rom. viii, 13). If we partake of the life of 
Christ, we must do the works of Christ, and our hearts and hands 
must remain clean and undefiled; “for as you have yielded your 
members to serve uncleanness and iniquity; so now yield your 
members to serve justice, unto sanctification” (vi, 19). The inner 
transformation must manifest itself outwardly in our conduct and 


in our works. “For you were heretofore darkness, but now light 


in the Lord. Walk, then, as children of the light” (Ephes. v, 8). 
“And be renewed in the spirit of your mind; and put on the new 
man, who according to God is created in justice and holiness of 
truth. He that stole, let him now steal no more. And grieve not 
the holy Spirit of God; whereby you are sealed unto the day of 
redemption” (iv, 23-30). It is impossible that one could belong 
to the kingdom of grace who does the works of the prince of dark- 
ness; or that one remain in the Spirit of God if he lives according 
to the flesh. If we wish to retain our citizenship in the kingdom 
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of grace and our title to everlasting glory, we must obey its laws 
and precepts; we must lead purer lives; practice more elevated vir- 
tues; be far removed from the ways of the world, which are the 
ways of corruption and of sin. St. Paul does not tire of impress- 
ing this fundamental truth on the memory of his hearers; again 
and again he exhorts them that after their conversion their life 
must in every respect be Christ-like. “Therefore,” he argues as 
though he were explaining a natural law, “if you be risen with 
Christ, seek the things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the 
right hand of God. Now put you also all away: anger, indignation, 
malice, blasphemy, filthy speech out of our mouth. Lie not one 
to another ; stripping yourselves of the old man with his deeds, and 
putting on the new, him who is renewed unto knowledge, according 
to the image of him that created him” (Col. iii, 1-10). Such are the 
requirements of the new kingdom; it has loftier ideals and higher 
standards of morality. And rightly so; for as the coarse manners 
of one born in the humbler walks of life would be unpardonable in 
a prince who has enjoyed all the advantages of an excellent edu- 
cation, so the imperfections and bad habits of those born of the 
flesh are intolerable in the children of God and the brothers of 
Christ. 

The kingdom of grace is a well-ordered kingdom; there is har- 
mony, method and consistence in all its phenomena. The entrance 
into the kingdom depends on certain fixed conditions; growth and 
expansion of the spiritual life again are subject to definite laws. 
Whoever complies with the laws of the kingdom shall reap its 
fruits and receive its rewards. 

3. And what are the treasures of this wonderful kingdom? It 
would take the lips of an angel to describe the things which are in 
store for us. No human tongue can fitly praise the magnificence 
of God’s precious gift. Even the powerful eloquence of St. John 
Chrysostom waxes cold when he attempts to explain the effects 
wrought in a soul by sanctifying grace. This is what he says: “He 
who enters into the state of grace is like a man bowed down with 
infirmities and age who, by a miracle, has been transformed into a 
beautiful youth dressed in purple and bearing a sceptre.” But 
this is only a beggarly, colorless description when compared to the 
glorious reality. St. John breaks into rapturous strains when he 
speaks of grace: “Behold what manner of charity the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called and should be the sons 
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of God. Dearly beloved, we are now the sons of God; and it 
hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We know that when he 
shall appear we shall be like to him” (I. John iii, 1-2). Like to him, 
like to God! Clothed in the splendors of the Divinity! That for 
which the angels fell, God has given to us in this wonderful gift 
of grace. 

As fire frees the gold from all the dross that clings to it, so 
grace purifies the soul from the impurities of sin. It heals those 
ugly ulcers of the soul caused by the leprosy of sin and leaves no 
scar. It cleanses, purifies, sanctifies, so that the soul no longer 
offends the eye of God, but is to Him a delight and a pleasure and 
a joy. 

Grace unites us to God as the wedding ring unites the bride and 
the bridegroom. It makes the Blessed Trinity dwell in our soul 
and consecrates us a tabernacle of the Most High. “Know you 
not that you are the temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?” (I Cor. iii, 16). Temples are edifices of loftier structure, 
nobler proportions, finer architecture and richer material than the 
common buildings serving the ordinary purposes of life; they sur- 
pass in elegance and value the humbler dwellings that surround 
them. So do the souls of the just excel in beauty and majesty the 
souls where the Blessed Trinity has not made its abode. 

But everything else pales into insignificance before this one 
sublime fact that grace makes us sons of God and heirs of heaven. 
By grace we belong to the family of God and thus acquire an indis- 
putable right to the house of our heavenly Father. The son is the 
natural heir of the father; and if we are sons of God, we are also 
heirs of God and co-heirs of Christ. We shall see God as He is; 
we shall be clasped forever in His loving and paternal embrace; 
He shall crown us with heavenly glory; we shall be His children and 


He shall be our Father for all eternity. This is the fruit and the 


reward of the kingdom of grace. “A heavenly seed is sown in 
us,” says St. Peter Chrysologus, “destined to spring up to ever- 
lasting life. We are of a heavenly family, and our Father is 
throned in heaven. See to what heights grace has raised you!” 
My friends:—Great is indeed the height to which grace has 
raised us; and terrible would be the fall from such height. Let us 
walk with extreme caution and unceasing vigilance that we may not 
degenerate from our high estate and prove unworthy of our sublime 
calling. We are not debtors to the flesh nor to the world; for 
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we belong to no earthly kingdom. We belong to the kingdom of 
the Spirit and of heaven. So let us live according to the Spirit 
and follow the promptings of Divine grace. How fearful would be 
our loss and how dreadful our destiny, if we neglect our spiritual 
life and allow the spark of the celestial fire to be extinguished in our 
soul. Let us be loyal to the kingdom of grace and faithful to its 
holy laws. When the world tempts us with her sordid pleasures; 
when the flesh craves for the unhallowed gratifications of the 
senses; when the blood in our veins boils with sinful desires; let 
us remember that we belong to the kingdom of the Spirit; that 
we are sons of God and heirs of an eternal crown. Amen. 

















OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


IS THERE ANY WORK LIKE UNTO THIS? 


RECEPTION DISCOURSE DELIVERED AT MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
BY THE REV. J. M. WOODS, S.J. 


No work on earth is comparable to the one great work of saving 
souls. For this alone did God become man and spend His life. 
For this alone did God, the Word Incarnate, teach and preach and 
perform His stupendous miracles. He consecrated this work by 
His awful passion and death on the Cross, and glorified it by His 
victory over death and sin and hell in His resurrection. 

He would have every soul born into this world born again, 
stamped for eternal happiness with the red Blood of His Sacred 
Heart. This was His only work. There was no other for Christ, 
there is no other, there can be no other. For this alone did He 
establish the Catholic Church. This world-wide institution has but 
one object, one end—the saving of souls. She gives herself no 
rest, night or day, in carrying on her work. Her great mother 
heart beats only for souls. She has but one cry, like that of her 
Divine Founder, on the Cross, “I thirst, I thirst” for souls. It is an 
intense, consuming thirst that will never be satisfied until the last 
lost sheep is restored to the fold. 

What other work but the saving of souls did the Apostles have 
at heart, and the Blessed Mother and the thousands and thousands 
of martyrs and holy doctors and confessors and holy virgins? Is 
it any wonder that in the zeal for souls which consumed them, 
following their Divine Leader and Captain, imitating His example, 
preaching His doctrine, practising His poverty and His charity, they 
changed the face of the earth? And to-day their memory is 
enshrined forevermore on every altar wherever the sun rises. Even 
a cold, critical, selfish and profane world cannot withhold its ad- 
miration. And rightly, too, for can there possibly be a nobler or 
better company than that of the saints, of the Blessed Mother of 
God and the Apostles and martyrs and confessors and Bishops and 
doctors and holy virgins? Can history, since the foundations of the 
world were laid, tell us of a more distinguished galaxy of men and 
women than these brave heroes and heroines of Christ? 
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And their successors to-day are like unto them. Men and 
women, followers of Christ and laborers in His vineyard for souls, 
are as ready to do and die, and in very fact shed their blood and 
wear out their days in the sweet embracing service of Christ. 
Where do you not find them, these devoted priests and Sisters of 
the Church? There is no spot in all the world without them. 
Wherever there are souls to be saved and lifted up out of savagery 
or degradation, there you will find them, the ministering angels of 
God’s charity, of God’s mercy, of God’s love. No prison can bar 
them out, no pest house forbid their entrance, no disease repel 
them. They are found at the bedside of the sick and dying, com- 
forting, consoling, strengthening. They are fathers and mothers 
unto the orphans; they are the guardian angels to the fallen and 
the outcast; they are the generous teachers, the guides of your 
little ones in thousands of schools; they are the prop and the stay 
of the forgotten, forlorn and abandoned aged. There is no misery, 
no sorrow of head or heart or soul which escapes the gentle healing 
touch of the hands of the Sisters of the Catholic Church—these 
Sisters, my friends, whose faces you can look into this afternoon. 

Is there any work like unto this, their work, the work of saving 
souls? Is there any work that so ennobles one or expands the 
heart and inflames and arouses it to the higher heroism? How 
magnificent it is, and how singularly honored indeed are they whom 
God calls to cooperate with Him in it! He does call these fair 
handmaids of His to-day with those olden words of His, “I have 
chosen you.” I, the Almighty, the eternal, the all-wise, the omnipo- 
tent, the all-mindful and loving God, “I have chosen you.” 

Can there be tears of regret in your hearts this day, you fathers 
and mothers and kinsfolk, to whose children God has spoken these 
sublime words? Can there be grief or sorrow or sadness in any 
Catholic parent’s heart because God has chosen these little ones of 
yours to be His apostles, His cooperators, His handmaids in the 
most magnificent, the most honored, the most precious work of all 
works, the saving of souls? Let there be tears; yes, let there be 
tears, tears of deep joy, of unstinted and unselfish thanksgiving 
that the Lord and Master and the Beloved has deigned to honor 
signally you and yours in taking these children in the sweetness of 
their maidenhood, sealing them up safely in His own heart. 

It is true that there must not be within them any other love save 
that for God and souls, yet all other love is not destroyed therein, 
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but sanctified, thus strengthening the ties that bind them to their 
nearest and dearest. There must be no room in their hearts for 
the world, its riches, its pleasures or its honors. These have no 
place in the heart of a bride of Christ. Her heart must be as His 
Heart, since it befits the heart of the bride to be like that of the 
Beloved. Soon she will forsake the raiment of the world to be 
clothed in a black habit. Not for mourning; there is no mourning 
in these hearts. That black habit is the token of the deep humility 
that must be hers all through her religious life. Her raiment 
should be poor, even as Christ’s was poor. The black habit that en- 
velops her is the sweet symbol of the charity and sanctity that 
must ever surround and permeate her being. And she shall never 
change that black habit for any other, because she will remain ever 
true, loyal, faithful, constant to the fixed star of her one, only love, 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

The Church sets you aside as her picked children for the one 
great work of saving souls. This, my dear children, is your destiny, 
and it is a noble one. There can be none like it, and therefore it 
is that there is no battle raging in your hearts. Your Beloved, who 
has given you grace to begin this holy life, will most surely give 
you grace to consummate it. In words of strength and courage 
He bids you this morning “Arise and go.” Make that your watch- 
word. Arise and go from victory to victory for God, for your- 
selves, for souls and for heaven, that heaven, dear children, of 
which you have a glimpse to-day and of which you feel the happi- 
ness in your hearts this morning. 

And you, dear friends and kinsfolk of these handmaids of the 
Lord, lift up your hearts and rejoice and be glad. Sing your 
“Magnificat” because God has deigned to visit you and take your 
children for His very own always. Sing your “Magnificat” that 
they may be a blessing unto all men, and especially unto you, 
that you may be sharers in their immolation, their sacrifice, 
their prayers, their works, that some day you may, face to face 
with God, see the crown of glory He has destined for them and 
for you. 
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DEDICATION OF ST. ROSE’S CHURCH, NEW HAVEN 
SERMON DELIVERED BY THE REV. MARTIN J. BLAKE, C.M. 


“He saw in his sleep a ladder standing upon the earth, and the top thereof 
touching heaven: the angels also of God ascending and descending by it.” 
—Genesis xxviii, 12. 


Jacob lay in restful slumber. His pillow a stone. Long, weary 
days had he fled his brother’s angry pursuit. Loved of God in 
God’s hands he was, guarded by angels. In his peaceful sleep a 
dream he dreams. He sees a ladder, its foot on earth, its head in 
heaven. Angels ascending and descending, catch his eye. His 
smile of pleasure connotes his appreciation of this favor from God. 
The angels go to God, who stands at the head of the ladder, make 
report of some kind, and are sent back to earth with answer 
gracious. All this Jacob notes, and notes he more. God would 
speak with him. In reverence he listens and hears from Divine 
lips the benediction that made him father of a mighty people, the 
bearer of blessings to the human race, blessings unlimited, unsur- 
passed, blessings that speak of even a God-Man, a savior of a fallen, 
of a cursed world. 

The vision ends. Jacob awakes. His first thought is of his 
dream. In astonishment and gratitude he cries, “Indeed the Lord 
is in this place and I knew it not! And trembling he said: How 
terrible is this place! This is no other but the house of God, and 
the gate of heaven” (Genesis xxxiii, 16, 17). 

The morning dawns, and with it comes to Jacob the deeper sense 
of God’s goodness to him. He would show his gratefulness to his 
Benefactor. In the words of the sacred writings thus it is given: 
“And Jacob, arising in the morning, took the stone, which he had 
laid under his head, and set it up for a title, pouring oil upon the 
top of it. And he called the name of the city Bethel” (Genesis 
xxxili, 18, 19). “And this stone, which I have set up for a title, 
shall be called the house of God” (Genesis xxviii, 22). 

He continues his journey. In his fleeing he is successful, for in 
obedience did he flee, in obedience to his father’s wish, “Ever the 
obedient man shall speak of victory.” In other days he turns his 
steps once more to this sacred spot whereon he had been so honored 
of God, to this title he had erected in remembrance of God’s prom- 
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ises and well wishings. Even in obedience did he return, in obe- 
dience this time to God’s own word: “In the meantime God said to 
Jacob: Arise, and go up to Bethel and dwell there, and make there 
an altar to God, who appeared to thee when thou didst flee from 
Esau, thy brother” (Genesis xxxvi, 1). 

On this day you dedicate to your God, the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, of Jacob, this beautiful structure. A structure reared in 
the sweat of your brow, the brawn of your muscle and that vivify- 
ing principle, your love, which sustained you ever in your efforts 
to make this indeed a fitting abode, as fitting as human can make, 
for your God. Jacob on the night of his vision lay himself down 

in what before was an ordinary everyday side of the road. It 
proved by God’s visit a most holy place, even the House of God. 
A few days ago the ground whereon now stands this church was of 
no signal distinction ; to-day “The Lord is in this place.” If£ Jacob, 
in all truth could cry out with trembling: “How terrible is this 
place,” with greater reason can you trumpet abroad this same, and 
take from his mouth his added exclamation, “This is no other but 
the house of God, and the gate of Heaven.” Jacob consecrated to 
God the spot honored of God, you, too, consecrate this spot to the 
honor of God. You set aside this edifice for purposes of Divine 
worship only. You withdraw it from all secular aims. No longer 
shall these stones, these paintings, these decorations be for the 
secular halls, no longer for our homes. They now grace the house 
of God, and are henceforth sacred. You have by your sacrifices 
placed them here. Every one of them, every particle of every one 
of them, is a pledge to God of your love for Him. Each proclaims 
ever before the God whose house this is your love. Each petitions 
Him for you; tells to Him your trials; whispers to Him your needs 
and begs of Him your blessings, your graces. No stone, no pew, 
no statue, no painting, no window, no altar, but what pleads for 
some good soul, some generous giver before the throne of Him 
who is the “Author of all good gifts.” 

With what blessings shall not this “Source of all good gifts” en- 
rich those who have been so generous. Blessed inspirations of love 
that gave to your beautiful house of God fourteen Stations of the 
Cross, fourteen beautiful windows, two holy water fonts, the bap- 
tismal font, the paschal candle stick, the sanctuary lamp, the mag- 
nificent statue of St. Rose, the step leading to the sanctuary, the 
altar rail, the three artistic altars, and in fact everything with the 
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sanctuary, in all about twenty thousand dollars in such gifts. Again 
shall God bless the giver. 

You do honor yourselves in building this temple for your God. 
You honor this section of the city of New Haven. There is no gift 
citizens can give their city greater than the gift you give yours. 
When a Roman Catholic church is erected in a village, a town, or 
in a city, that village, town or city has in that edifice her greatest 
strength. That structure stands for power, for power invincible; 
for a subtle power that acts quietly, gently yet all effectively; that 
stands a representative of the bulwark of true civilization; a break- 
water on which are broken the waves of error and of immorality. 

No man can be a Catholic and not rejoice in the fact that he is 
a Catholic. There is no greater honor on earth than that of being 
a Catholic, unless it be that of being a Catholic priest. Nearly 
nineteen hundred years of history proclaim the glory of the Cathol- 
ic name. Like Jacob’s ladder that led from earth to heaven, the 
Church of Christ has been the one sole way by which the world 
traveled upward, the one sole way by which the world of 
pagan corruption was led upward to the light of true civilization. 
The young Church found society sinking deeper and deeper into 
the cesspool of vice. Men, for the most part, had shut their eyes to 
the things of God as revealed in the visible creation. They detained 
as St. Paul says “the truth of God in injustice” (Rom. i, 18). The 
spirit of the true Church of Christ has ever been that of the Apostle 
who would release the truth from its bondage to proclaim it to every 
creature in accord with the dictate of the Master, “Go teach all 
nations.” The Church taught, and the world learned. The Church 
took the rough uncouth savage, and the effete, cultured of Rome, of 
Greece, of the Orient, taught them their little catechism, opened 
to them a new world of thought, gave them an entirely new view 
of life, and thus changed the face of the world. For centuries the 
Church worked continuously, worked strenuously, worked without 
once tiring or asking for a truce, at the great task of leavening the 
mass of barbarism that inundated and swept away the old civiliza- 
tion, and built upon its ruins the new civilization, the benefits of 
which we enjoy to-day. The names of her champions stand out as 
so many mile-stones in the world’s progress. And why? The 
teachers of the doctrines of Christ are the defenders of the world 
against herself. The defenders of the doctrines of Christ are the 
defenders of all that is good in the world, the rescuers of all the 
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good that tends to be submerged, and the conservers of all the good 
that is worth while preserving. 

Christ Himself said: “I am the way, the truth and the light.” 
The Church is the representative of Christ on earth and ever is she 
the way, the truth and the light. The chronicles of the world since 
Christ’s time tell us as much. In the field of art and of science we 
count the masters among our own. In the literary field we have 
our giants. No man can become a great writer without a clear 
head, without a clear conception of nature, of nature’s powers, and 
nature’s God. ‘There is no way, no path to the clearest atmosphere 
in matters intellectual, better than the path of holiness and purity 
marked out by the Church. The heights are reached by no safer 
ladder than that of the Church. Witness a Dante, a man whose 
writings are incomprehensible to the ninety per cent. of the world 
because in depth of thought, in height of grandeur, so few of the 
world of intellect can approach him. 

Behold in Augustine “one of the greatest intellects in the gift of 
humanity, and one of the most brilliant ornaments of religion who 
rose to saintship in the path of literary pursuits.” “Literature was 
the natural mould in which St. Augustine was stamped.” A mas- 
ter in the philosophies of the East and the West eagerly he sought 
“through the fogs of Manichaeism and the mazes of the Neo- 
Platonism for the fountain of truth, at which alone his boundless 
aspirations could be slaked: He at last arrives in the broad day- 
light of Catholicity and in its doctrines and Sacraments satisfies his 
hitherto insatiable craving after truth.” He has been called the 
epitome of his age. Its leading phantoms he followed until he rose 
above his times into the regions of holiness, whither the phantoms 
and the age never followed. 

Witness the master mind of the ages. Never has St. Thomas 
Aquinas had an equal in the intellectual world. In philosophy he 
is the first of the first. In theology he reigns supreme. His mind 
was the keenest that the world has ever known. And this man was 
a saint. The savants of this age, many of them, think it is a rare 
sport to make fun of things holy; to sport with the idea of God; 
to ridicule all those who follow the light of their conscience, who 
believe in such an old fogy idea as the existence of a God. And 
they call themselves learned. The world calls them advanced think- 
ers, the vanguard of science. This greatest mind, this mastermind 
of the human race, thought it no foolishness to believe in a God; 
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thought it no folly to teach others that God is the beginning and 
the end of all things. 

A monk was this Thomas of Aquinas. In culture the product 
of a long line of giants in the land of study. See a Benedict, the 
founder and law-giver of that community of sainted teachers to 
whom the world owes so much for the conservation of the learning 
of the ages long ago forgotten but for the timely intervention of 
these scholars. The religious orders guarded in their monasteries, 
with most zealous care, the ancient classics from barbarian hordes 
who, not recognizing their use, would have destroyed them as use- 
less. Recall a Bernard, the swayer of princes and peoples; the con- 
queror and savior of many a proud intellect gone astray. Forget 
not a Francis to whom man and beast did homage. Cast an eye on 
a Dominick, who, through Mary, the Mother of God, and the 
rosary, she taught him, crushed the head of the heretical serpent. 
Coming nearer our own day we have among the worthy successors 
of these earlier religious, and continuing the good work, an Igna- 
tius, the rock on which broke a so-called reformation. Nor are we 
to let go unmentioned the greatest of modern social reformers—St. 
Vincent de Paul, the founder of the Vincentians and of the Sisters 
of Charity. That meek and humble peasant priest who did so 
much for the reformation of the clergy of France, made the clergy 
of France in fact the pride of Europe; that poor son of a swine 
herder who fed and clothed and supported whole provinces for 
weeks and months and even years during the troubled time of the 
Fronde; that courageous old man who dared to call to task a 
Richelieu and a Mazarin. These men, a Benedict, a Francis, a 
Vincent, with hundreds of others, great men every one of them, 
an Athanasius, a Chrysostom, a Gregory, a Hildebrand and others 
near our own day, drew their inspiration from the greatest of insti- 
tutions, the Holy Roman Catholic Church, the educator of the 
world, the uplifter of the masses, the savior and the preserver of 
the classics, and the promoter of education and of educational insti- 
tutions from her birth, from her reception of the commission given 
her by Christ,—“Go, teach all nations.” 

“Go teach all nations.” That command introduced into the lit- 
erary and oratorical field a new element. Has it ever occurred to 
you that before the coming of Christ there was no such thing as 
sacred eloquence? Sacred eloquence is a plant of Christian soil. 
“It is a creature of Christianity.” The pagan offered his sacrifice, 
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said his prescribed prayers, and went his way. There are times 
when man is better disposed to listen to good counsel. In the 
Church, the temple of religion, the clash and clamor of worldly oc- 
cupation, are hushed before the Divinity; then does the prayerful 
disposition of his soul dispose man to think of the spiritual world 
of which the ceremonies remind him. At that solemn moment the 
Christian minister in the name of God speaks. This was in the 
beginning so strange a departure that it revolutionized things and 
produced most wonderful effects. The power of this sacred elo- 
quence has been manifested in every day and in every clime. Pick- 
ing out one example from among thousands, we find ourselves at 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

In the city of Florence, in Italy, a strange sight was witnessed. 
Early morning for weeks in the springtime, around a pulpit in one 
of the largest churches in that city, was to be seen, clothed in the 
garb of penitence and mourning, a vast concourse of people, the 
majority of whom belonged to the better and higher classes. They 
had ashes on their heads and their feet were bare. They moaned 
and sighed. In tears they prayed. They were listening to the 
words of a Dominican Friar, who thundered forth words of mighty 
truth with all the passion of an ancient prophet. 

Nothing strange about that, you say. Before that monk ap- 
peared, these people were the most skeptical, luxurious, licentious 
people in Europe. They spent their days and nights in revelry. 
Their books of devotion were the pagan classics. So pagan had 
they become they had covered their houses with statues of the 
gods and goddesses that they almost worshipped. Relics of pagan 
times they bought at any cost, and they considered themselves the 
most advanced, refined, aesthetic people in Europe. Savonarola 
brought this proud sensitive people weeping to their knees. He 
did more. He made them strip their halls and corridors of their 
fairest ornaments. He made the Florentine savants bring their 
books, their statues and pictures to the public square of the city; 
the ladies bring all their accessories of oriental magnificence and van- 
ity in which they lived. He piled all these treasures in the centre 
of the square, touched a torch to them, and in the smoke beheld 
the ghost of a false art-worship—in reality pagan worship—depart. 
Savonarola, the Christian, knew his work and he did it. 

You know your work and you have performed a part of it in 
building this edifice. But a part only. There remains yet another 
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part still to be performed. You have preached by your example 
a wonderful sermon. You know well that this house is indeed the 
house of God, the temple of the Most High. Do not forget that 
your bodies are the houses of the Most High, the temples of the 
Holy Ghost. As you labored to build this Church, to make it what 
it is, so too you must labor to make of your bodies true temples, fit 
places for the abiding Holy Spirit. As you strove to decorate this 
temple, strive to decorate your souls, the animating principle of your 
bodies. Decorate them with all the virtues becoming the true Chris- 
tian, the true Catholic man or woman. You recall how in his dream 
Jacob saw the angels ascending and descending the ladder from earth 
to heaven. That very thing takes place every day, each hour of the 
day in this church. In Jacob’s dream the ladder led from mere earth, 
mere sod to high heaven, here too the foot of the ladder rests before, 
not a mere man, not a mere saint, but before the saint of saints, 
before a God-Man, before the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
before Him whose footstool is the earth. The ladder extends from 
God to God. The angels go with loving messages of intercession 
from the tabernacled God to the throne of God the Father, and 
return to earth with gracious answer. They carry your prayers 
up to heaven. Not your prayers alone, but the added prayer of 
Him, the great Mediator, the God-Man. Sometimes, perhaps, your 
prayers are not heard in the manner in which you would have 
them heard. Yet always are they answered. The Good Shepherd 
of your souls knows which pastures are wholesome and which pois- 
onous. He ever leads you to the most wholesome. Hence he 
grants your prayer in a manner most conducive to your soul’s health. 

Jacob had been having a hard time of it. He prayed to God. 
His prayer was heard. You do not pray alone as did Jacob. You 
pray with our Saviour. And the Father is ever ready to hear the 
Son’s prayer, for did He not say: “This is my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased.” And again the Son Himself tells us: “If you 
ask anything in my name it shall be given you.” “Ask and you 
shall receive.” When you are in trouble He is your friend. Ever 
is He here awaiting you, awaiting your petitions in time of trouble, 
turn to Him whose earthly trials are yet and ever will be the me- 
diation of a wondering world. Hard though your lot may be, re- 
member that He chose a hard lot, and He built of that hard lot a 
ladder to heaven, a way for you to walk. He knows your troubles 
and trials. He knows, too, that you built for Him this home. He 
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‘ is only too ready to repay you, to teach you how to make of all your 
temptations, pains and aches material most fit to adorn your soul. 
In these the temptations, pains and aches, in the agony of mind and 
of body, He shall show you the most precious gems of virtue, for 
your souls wherein would dwell the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. Did He not say: “Come to Me all ye who labor and are 
heavily burdened and I will refresh you.” 


Jacob was loved of God, and in God’s hands. What shall I say 
for you? Are you beloved of God? Are you in God’s hands? 
What answer better than that of pointing to the tabernacle. Be- 
loved of God indeed! Much beloved of God!! What more could 
a God do? What could a God do more than give you Himself, 
hiding His splendor under the veils of humanity, annihilating Him- 
self still more, even concealing His sacred humanity beneath the 
humble appearance of bread. In God’s hands forsooth you are. 
Around this Church your homes cluster. Around this throne of 
God you live and move, as live and move the angels around the 
great white throne above. This is the centre of your parish, this is 
the centre of your everyday life. From it radiate the graces, the 
blessings that bring you nearer and nearer the home of your desire, 
the graces and blessings that carry you round by round up the 
ladder of sanctity to God the Father awaiting your embrace. 


Jacob was guarded by angels. Guarded by angeis! a favor in- 
deed. But you, too, are guarded by angels and by more than angels. 
The chief watchman, the most untiring guard of your parish, of 
your homes, of you individually, is the Lord of Angels, is the 
Creator of you and of them. Ever does He keep a watchful eye 
on you, ever does He from His tabernacle home extend to you His 
protecting hand. : 

Jacob dreamed a dream, and in that dream he had his holy vision. 
You can learn in your labor of erecting a becoming sanctuary in 
your soul. To think holy thoughts, to live holy lives, to breathe 
holiness since you are so near to the God of holy thoughts, to the 
God of holiness. A habit easily acquired. A pious aspiration 
often repeated soon becomes a second nature to us, keeping us in 
touch with the God of Piety. 

God would speak with Jacob. God did speak to Jacob and gave 
him wonderful blessings. God would speak to you. He is ever 
present here to hold with you in intimate conversation of prayer 
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and meditation, a most blessed talk which will make you much 
holier, much dearer to Him and a more generous distributor to 
others of the graces and blessings He gives you. 


Jacob listened to what God had to say. Do you likewise, giving 
heed to the inspirations of grace, of supernatural light He sends 
you, for with all these must you beautify your souls. 


God made Jacob the bearer of blessings numerous to the human 
race. You, too, are the bearers of blessings manifold to the human 
race. You recall how our Lord told His Apostles and Disciples that 
they were the salt of the earth; you recall, too, how well they played 
the part of the salt of the earth. They and their doctrines have 
preserved human society even to our day. You, now when the 
world is running riot in matters religious and moral, are the salt 
of the earth. Without the curing and preserving power of the 
Church in society, without the influence of her doctrines and her 
morals, the world to-day would fall to a depth of corruption more 
deep than the deepest sink of pagan rottenness. Whatever good 
there is in any other church is a borrowed good; borrowed from 
Rome, from the despised Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. You, by your lives, by your examples of conduct must 
play the curing and preserving salt of the present-day society. You, 
by your Roman Catholic training, must stem the tide of corruption. 
The Apostles and Disciples made of themselves other Christs. If 
you are true Catholics you are another Christ, living the life of 
Christ, thinking the thoughts of Christ, doing the acts of Christ. 
Christ is the Saviour of the world. You, in your little sphere act- 
ing the Christ can be a savior. Your example will speak louder 
than your words. Let your deeds then be ever an honor to your- 
self, to your Church, to your God, and they will bring under the 
true standard of Christ many a poor wandering soul. You will be 
a ladder leading from the earth to heaven. 


In your labor of love, in your dedication of your Church, in 
your dedicating yourself to God, do not forget the patroness of 
your Church, St. Rose of Lima. To you has she been given to aid 
you in your sanctification, to aid you in your prayer, to 
be an example to you in your life struggle. The first saint 
of America, she was a model of patience in her sufferings; 
her love of mortification and of penance was most extraordi- 
nary. A very beautiful young woman, she hid her beauty that 
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she might consecrate it and herself to the God of beauty. She 
armed herself against external enemies, and against the revolt of 
her senses. She knew that this victory would be of no avail unless 
she died to herself by crucifying in her heart inordinate self love, 
which is the source of pride and all the other passions. This is the 
most important and difficult part of our spiritual welfare, for so 
long as self-love reigns in the affections of the heart, it blasts with 
its poisonous influence even virtues themselves; it has so many 
little artful windings that it easily insinuates and disguises itself 
everywhere, wears every mask and seeks itself even in fasting and 
prayer. St. Rose triumphed over this most subtle enemy by most 
profound humility and the most perfect obedience and denial of 
her own will. So ardent was her love of God that it betrayed 
itself in the accent of her voice and brightness of her countenance. 
Imitate her love, her spirit of penance and of prayer. She is the 
patroness of all America. You are highly honored in having her 
for your particular patroness. Make yourselves worthy of the 
protection. This is St. Rose’s birthday, a fitting day indeed for 
you to dedicate your Church to her honor. 

No sermon on the dedication of a church is complete without a 
word concerning her who was the first tabernacle of Him for whom 
we build our churches, Mary the Mother of our tabernacled God- 
Man. She at a very early age dedicated herself to the God of her 
love. Remember she is the mother, and as a dutiful loving son is 
always gracious to his mother, let us profit by this and secure Mary 
as our friend and advocate with her Son. God decked her soul 
and body with ornaments greater, more beautiful and more holy 
than any, than all, He ever gave to other saints, more magnificent 
than all He gave the Angels. She loves you all. She loves espe- 
cially beautiful souls, souls made beautiful by the grace of God. 
May you ever desire her love. 

I have left for the final word the most important. You have 
built this glorious temple to your God, to the God ever present here. 
You have told the world your love for that God. Remember ever 
to put in practice that love. Here is the source of all your strength, 
here is all your comfort. We are all here on earth but for one 
purpose, to save our immortal soul. If God has given to me the 
calling of a priest, in that calling I must save my soul. God has 
given you each a special calling. In it you must save your soul. 
For this come to your Saviour ever present here, ask for the grace 
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and blessings you need. Come with all your troubles. Speak to 
your tabernacled God as you would to your bosom friend. If you do 
this you shall ever be a credit to yourself, an honor to St. Rose of 
Lima, and a glory to your God. Amen. 





























CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXXIII. Tue Dancine AGE 


My Dear Children of Mary:—Dances have existed ever since 
history has been written. From time immemorial dances served 
the purpose of expressing various emotions of the human heart. 
Among vicious people dances accompanied unlawful pleasures that 
reduced mankind to the level of the brute. On the other hand, 
we read of ancient dances that were part of religious services. So 
we read that David danced before the Ark of God. Even at the 
present day it is in some Spanish countries customary to have 
little children dance in processions of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
At no time, however, has the subject of dancing been more dis- 
cussed, and possibly not since pagan times has the dance been 
degraded to so low a level, as at the present time. 

The priest is oftentimes asked whether dancing is allowed and 
the answer must be qualified. 

There are certain individuals whose evil passions are so easily 
aroused that for them every dance is sinful. Even dances that 
will cause to others no sinful thoughts or desires will be sinful for 
these people because for them they are the near occasion for sin. 

With others the place of the dance, and the nature of the dance, 
will determine whether dancing is sinful for them or not. 

As to the place of dancing I will state the rules that should guide 
your conduct. 

As Children of Mary you should avoid every public dance. By 
public dances are meant all dancing parties held in public halls 
for any and everybody. As a rule, one finds such halls conducted 
by establishments that sell liquor and where drinks are served freely. 
One can easily understand why such parties and places are not the 
proper place for any respectable girl whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic. 

Any girl with proper regard for her reputation and honor will not 
frequent a place of amusement where anybody can go who has the 
price of admission. In such places girls dance with strangers of 
whose character and reputation they know nothing. The girls 
are asked to drink with strange men, and while the dancing with 
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such men is bad enough, the way home in such company is even 
more dangerous. 

From unfortunate girls and women one will learn that their first 
step on the downward path occurred when they attended their 
first public dance. 

The same girl that would yell for help if a strange man accosted 
her in the street will willingly submit to familiarity if the same 
stranger approaches her at such a dance, 

If such familiarity is wrong at one place how can it be respectable 
in another place? 

What I have said about these public dance halls holds good 
whether or not liquor is sold there. In our days there are dis- 
tricts and counties where the sale of liquor is prohibited, but that 
fact alone does not change human nature. 

From what has been said you will understand why a respectable 
girl should not be found in a public dance hall where anybody who 
has the price of admission will have the opportunity of attending. 
Children of Mary should be even more zealous than others in 
guarding their honor and their reputation, and for that reason they 
should avoid all places and amusements that offer to strangers an 
opportunity to approach them. 

As to the dances themselves, the rules and observations of impor- 
tance are these: 

Apart from the case of those individuals, of whom I have spoken 
in the beginning, and for whom every dance is a danger of sin, 
dances might be divided into two classes, those that may be per- 
missible, and those that are wrong and sinful under any and all 
circumstances. 

Under the first heading I might mention dances such as the 
square dances, waltzes, and two-steps, that were the fashion a few 
years ago. If some of you girls come together at your own homes 
or the homes of your friends for a little innocent pastime, one 
cannot begrudge you some dancing provided no one oversteps the 
bounds of decency. In the company of your parents, or of the 
parents in the homes you are visiting, there is little danger that 
any one would forget himself or herself. In such surroundings no 
one can see harm in a dance, provided the dance is not suggestive. 

At the present time, however, it almost seems as though the 
permissible dances were all out of date. This age is truly dance- 
crazy, and a dance grows in popularity in proportion as it becomes 
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suggestive and improper. These dances are danced in cafés, res- 
taurants and at public dances. Even old men and women are in- 
fected, and so we see young and old go through these foolish and 
repulsive motions. 

Remember once for all that these modern suggestive dances are 
positively sinful for every one. If any of you should insist upon 
dancing these present suggestive and improper dances, it is under- 
stood as a matter of course that you leave the sodality. Whatever 
is sinful must be condemned, no matter how much it may be in 
style. There are clergy who forbid every dance. Conditions vary 
in different localities, and wherever priests forbid every dance they 
have good reasons for so doing. If conditions should arise here so 
that even permissible dances became dangerous, it will become 
most certainly my duty to forbid all dancing without exception. 
From this you will understand that it depends upon your own con- 
duct whether even the dancing usually considered permissible can 
be tolerated here. 

This craze for dancing gives to many girls a false idea about 
young men. Girls who have the craze for dancing are likely to 
think that unless a young man can dance well he is of not much 
account. As a result, a number of girls pick their future hus- 
bands from among those who are experts in dancing. Girls can 
make no worse mistake than that. 

While many young men enjoy dancing, one will find only a few 
who think like such girls that dancing is the highest ideal of life. 
And these young men will, as a rule, not be good for anything else. 
They will be poor workers and lead unsuccessful lives. As pro- 
viders and supporters of a family they will make a poor showing. 
And it is the silly girl, the girl crazy for dancing, that will pick 
out these silly boys for their future husbands. These girls look 
for a young man who dresses well, who can dance gracefully, and 
who has pleasant talk. That, they think, is all that is necessary to 
make life one grand frolic. How mistaken such girls are in select- 
ing their husbands is amply shown in our divorce courts which 
now-a-days can hardly work fast enough to keep up with the 
rush of applications for divorce. 

An earnest young man, who realizes that he must do more than 
dance to fight his way through life, may not be the graceful dancer 
a girl might wish to see; but if she selects him for her future hus- 
band she will not make a mistake. 
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In following the rules I have set down I wish you to remember 
that dancing is not our life work. We have been made for other 
things. Above all, do not make the fatal mistake of picking out 
your future husband on the dance floor. A sensible young man, a 
man worth having, will never make a like mistake, and pick a silly, 
dance-crazy girl for his wife. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXI. Minrmum WAGE 


Since the State has the duty of promoting the temporal welfare 
of the people, and since the welfare of the people as a whole depends 
upon the proper administration of justice, the minimum wage is a 
matter for the State to decide. 

That all citizens may be dealt with justly, the State has the duty 
of defining a certain amount of wages less than which must not be 
paid in justice to the laborer and to society. Every man needs a 
certain amount of money with which to keep up life. He is willing 
to give for it the labor of his hands, and the State, as the guardian 
of the rights of man, must see to it that he gets what he deserves. 
Hence the fixing of a minimum wage is clearly within the province 
of the State. 

The minimum wage does not mean an insufficient wage. Neither 
the scarcity of work, nor the poverty of laborers, nor their inex- 
perience of laws, should be made the basis of wages, because justice 
would not be dealt out fairly under such conditions. After all, 
what good does society reap from unjust wages? Underpaid work- 
ers, be they male or female, will quickly realize that they are not 
getting that to which in justice they are entitled. “Well,” they will 
say, “what we cannot get in one way we will get in another.” If 
they realize that their employers steal from them, they will try and 
steal from the employers. But stealing from employers is not an 
easy matter. They can readily invoke the law: if that does not 
help they can raise the price of products or reduce wages. In | 
either case they are the winners. It should be plain that such 
things lead to anarchy. Two wrongs can never make one right. 

It were well, indeed, if honesty were so deeply imbedded in all 
employers and in all men that employers would of themselves offer 
proper wages. With the wane of religion one must be prepared to 
meet with injustice. It would, indeed, be ideal if people were just 
and fair from an innate goodness of heart, from a strong desire 
to abide by the laws of God. But since such ideal conditions are 
not our real conditions, the State, as the preserver of rights, must 
step in and arrange for justice to all. 
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The State, then, must define the sufficient wages for all workers, 
male and female, for apprentices and for those who are efficient in 
their work, for skilled and unskilled labor, in order to have all 
men be dealt with justly. 

Much might be said here regarding female labor. 

While it is true that some mechanical work can be easily done 
by females, there is now much work done by them which requires 
the strength of muscle of a man. And yet these female employees 
are paid only about half the amount of that given to men. For that 
reason firms will employ female help in order to swell the dividends. 
But work is work. When female employees perform the work of 
men they should receive the wages of men. When we go to 
factories and there see women receiving only three dollars and fifty 
cents a week for their work we see the necessity of the State step- 
ping in and ordering a minimum wage. Can such girls and women 
live decently, clothe themselves becomingly, for such an amount? 
Of course, it will be alleged that the work does not require skill, 
and hence cannot claim more pay. This may be correct or not. 
But in a number of such factories a girl earning three and a half 
dollars a week for unskilled labor, will have to work for from 
three to six months, without receiving any wages, if she wants to 
become competent to do skilled labor. How can a girl with such 
small wages save enough to be able to work three or six months 
without wages? Has society and the State no obligation towards 
such poor girls? 

There are employers who will not engage girls unless the girls live 
with their parents. But all girls are not so fortunate. What about 
the girls who have been deprived of home? They have a right to 
earn an honest living. If death has taken their parents from them 
it does not follow that they should become slaves. We have insti- 
tutions where such girls will find a home, where board and lodging 
is given at the actual cost. While such a noble work is indeed 
praiseworthy, it is, after all, not so much charity that is desired but 
simple justice. 

According to the books written in this country we are the most 
enlightened, the most advanced, the most civilized people on the 
face of the earth. Be this as it may, we will very likely find in 
English, French and German books similar reading matter in favor 
of those countries. But all boast of superior civilization will be 
idle talk if we are callous to injustice that should and must be 
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remedied. Water will not rise above its level. The happiness and 
prosperity of a land must be measured by the happiness of the low- 
liest of its citizens. 

For that reason employers and employees should come to an 
understanding about the amount of a living wage for the various 
kinds of labor. Wages should be graded so that even unskilled 
labor is put in a position to enjoy the ordinary comforts of life. 
The result of this agreement between employers and employees 
should become a law regulating the minimum wage. 

Here, however, we come upon a great difficulty. 

The experience of the past has taught us that whenever a raise 
in wages was put in force, or when raw material went up in price, 
the ultimate consumer was made to pay the bill. When a coal 
strike was settled some years ago, the miners were given some- 
thing like a ten-cents raise in wages for a ton of coal. Then the 
consumer was raised a dollar for that same ton. The striking 
miners were given a raise at the expense of the public. Heretofore 
a raise in expense of production was simply added to the cost the 
consumer had to meet. The employer kept the same undue per- 
centage of profit or even more. The question arises: “Who is to 
pay the difference if the State should enforce a minimum wage 
that would be, say ten per cent., higher than wages were before?” 

This ten per cent. of greater cost should be shared by the em- 
ployer, the middle man and the ultimate consumer. It would be 
unjust to place the entire burden upon any one of the three. The 
ultimate consumer will not complain about his share of the burden 
when he knows that the employer and the middle man also bear 
their share. 

The next question that comes up is to know who will apportion 
the shares of the greater expense caused by a minimum wage, so. 
that these three parties bear each its just share? In this matter the 
authority of the State seems to be the competent one to say what 
ratio of expense is to be borne by the employer, the middle man 
and the ultimate consumer. 

There may be those who fear that such a power of the State 
would lead to state ownership, first of public utilities and finally of 
private utilities, and then to State Socialism. But such fears are 
without foundation. Nearly all States have regulated freight and 
passenger rates. When the States ordered a two-cent rate for 
passenger fare, a cry went up from many railroads that this rate 
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would lead to bankruptcy and confiscation of privately owned prop- 
erty. Legal talent was employed to fight the measure, but the right 
of the State in determining passenger and freight rates was upheld. 
And it is now admitted that this action of the States was not 
only just and proper, but beneficial to railroads and people alike. 

In order that the State may know how to divide the burden of 
the increased wages of a minimum scale, it will have to know the 
exact business standing of a firm, its exact expense, indebtedness, 
its exact value, and so on. Corporations whose deals are not always 
above board, whose valuation contains an over-supply of watered 
stock, will naturally dislike the idea of the State demanding to 
know their exact standing. Honest business will have no fear of 
the light. The firm that dreads investigation needs it the most. 
The corporations that most vehemently fought the passing of pure 
food laws were the very ones who made such laws a necessity. 

From this it will be apparent that the State in passing a law for 
a minimum wage will have to have an insight into all business, in 
order that the extra cost of production might be justly divided 
between the parties. The State will then be able to define the exact 
share of the burden which the employer, the middle man and the 
consumer will have to bear in order to make a minimum wage law 
just and effective. 
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IN FOURTEEN CONFERENCES 
BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


IX. THE SPIRIT OF JESUS: FRATERNAL CHARITY: 
KINDNESS 


“A new Commandment I give unto you: that you love one another as I 
have loved you.”—John xiii, 34. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The wounded heart from which the flames of love are 
pouring on all sides represents the love of Christ not only for the friend 
but for the enemies, whose sins had pierced It. 

2. His Commandment is NEw, because He gives His love as the Model 
of our love for our neighbor. 

3. HE LIvED, rst, in obedience to the Father's Will; 2nd, with restraint, 
4. e., He recognizes that those which His Father had given Him were to 
be the object of His special affection. He loved them REALLY, UN- 
SELFISHLY, but with a love that was restrained and did not fear to re- 
buke when necessary. 

4. To imitate, Ist HIS OBEDIENCE—We must love for God’s sake those 
who God has given us otherwise, especially with a love that is real and 
unselfish. 2nd, HIS RESTRAINT. By never allowing our love to become a 
weakness that in any way may cooperate with the sin of another. 


Jesus, as we have seen, then, came to conquer the World—to 
drive out from men’s hearts the love of the World by teaching 
them how to overcome the Concupiscence of the Eyes, the Concu- 
piscence of the Flesh and the Pride of Life that are within them. 
And in his Sacred Heart, as He has revealed it to us, we have seen 
symbolized the Spiritual Weapons with which we are to fight this 
“Good Fight of Faith.” Obedience in the “flames of love that 
embrace the Cross,” Restraint and mortification of corrupt natural 
inclinations in the thorns that encircle the Heart. And now lastly 
we come to consider the wound that has pierced the Heart of Jesus. 
What does that teach us? “A new commandment I give unto you 
that you love one another as I have loved you”—the lesson, the 
greatest of all, of “Brotherly Love.” 

We are not to suppose that the commandment was “new” in the 
sense that the Jews had never before been told to love their neigh- 
bor, but in this sense that the love of Christians was to be modelled 
on the love of Christ and to become their distinguishing virtue. 
“By this shall all men know that you are my disciples if you have 
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love one for another (John xiii, 35). The Jews seem to have 
evaded the commandment of brotherly love. The lawyer who 
tempted our Lord (Luke x, 27) shows how the word “neighbor” 
was a matter of dispute with them. They had quarrelled so much 
about its meaning that at last it had no meaning for them at all. 
And so Jesus restores the commandment to its dignity and gives 
it such surpassing importance that He can call it a new command- 
ment. It was no longer the commandment they had confused and 
distorted by the doctrines and traditions of men. It was NEW—it 
was His— “My” Commandment He calls it a little later in His 
discourse (John xv, 12). Far removed for ever from their cavil- 
lings and disputations—His followers were to love one another 
as He had loved them. 

But to love our neighbor truly is not only to keep Christ’s special 
Commandment, but it is to give proof that we are living in the 
Spirit of Christ. “By this shall all men know that you are my dis- 
ciples if you have love one for another. For just as harshness, 
greed and callous selfishness are characteristic of those who indulge 
their consupiscences and become worshippers of Mammon, so love 
for our neighbor—Charity unfeigned—is certain evidence of the 
conquest of the world and of the reign of Christ in the soul. By 
this we know that we have passed from death to life, because we 
love the brethren” (1. John iti, 14). 

For us, then, who are endeavoring to understand something of 
the Spirit of Jesus this Conference should have a special interest: 
for “The Love of Jesus” is that spirit—as we shall see—“the spirit 
of Obedience and Restraint”—exhibited to us in its most attractive 
form. 

Because Jesus despised the world the world in turn hated Him. 
“Know ye,” He said, “if the world hate you it hath hated me before 
you” (John xv, 18). But not for all that did He hate the souls 
that were in the world. No—for He himself tells Nicodemus: 
“God so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son that 
whosoever believeth in Him may not perish but may have life 
everlasting.” “For God sent not His Son into the world to judge 
the world but that the world may be saved by Him” (John iii, 
16, 17). And in obedience to His Father’s Will, Jesus, as we have 
seen, became obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross. A 
proof of Obedience—yes, but a proof of His love for men too. 
“Greater love than this no man hath that he lay down his life for 
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his friends” (John xv, 13). Aye, but Jesus was more than man 
and the Cross was evidence of even greater love than man was 
capable of, for there He laid down His life for his enemies. “For 
scarce for a just man,” says St. Paul, “will one die: yet perhaps for 
a good man some one would dare to die. But God commendeth His 
charity towards us because when as yet we were sinners accord- 
ing to the time Christ died for us—when we were enemies we were 
reconciled to God by the death of His son” (Rom. v, 8). 

The world hated Jesus then, but Jesus in obedience to His 
Father’s Will and out of love for souls laid down His very life 
for that same world. 

Rightly then can we take the wound in that Sacred Heart as 
proclaiming to us the love of Jesus. It is wounded, but flames are 
pouring forth from it on every side, to show us it is loving still. 
“Father, forgive them for they know not what they do.” 

“Charity is patient—is kind” (I. Cor. xiii, 4). This is the patient 
—the forgiving love of Jesus, the love that filled His heart when He 
stretched out His hands to that city which so cruelly contradicted 
Him and cried out whilst the tears, unchecked, coursed their way 
down His sacred cheeks. “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that stonest 
the prophets and slayest them that are sent to thee! How have I 
longed to gather thee as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wing and thou wouldst not!” Of this love we shall think in our 
next Conference. I merely mention now that I might return to it 
later on, and go on now to speak not of the patient but of the 
active Charity of Jesus—the Charity that is “kind.” 

“The Goodness and Kindness of God our Saviour hath appeared,” 
says the Apostle (Tit. iii, 4). It appeared: it was made manifest, 
that is, for our instruction. We have to imitate it. Let us try then 
to note its characteristics. First, as we have seen, Jesus loved for - 
God’s sake. And loving for God’s sake His love was true and sin- 
cere. And being true it was disinterested and unselfish. In other 
words, it was as I have said, the manifestation of his spirit—the 
spirit of Obedience and Restraint in its most attractive form. 

Let me try to bring this home to you. At the Last Supper Jesus 
prayed for His disciples in a most beautiful and touching prayer. 
“I have manifested thy name,” He says, “to the men whom Thou 
hast given Me out of the world. Thine they were and to Me Thou 
gavest them—I pray for them. I pray not for the world but for 
them whom Thou hast given Me” (John xvii, 6-9). You see the 
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stress He lays on the fact that they were given Him by His Father. 
He had chosen them after a night of silent commune with His 
Father, as St. Luke so emphatically tells us. ‘And it came to pass 
in those days that He went out into a mountain to pray and He 
passed the whole night in the prayer of God. And when day was 
come He called unto Him His disciples; and He chose twelve of 
them, whom He also named Apostles” (Luke vi, 12, 13). And on 
another occasion He insists most urgently on this truth: “No man 
can come to me except the Father Who sent Me draw him” 
(John vi). It is quite clear, then, that He recognizes in His Apostles 
men whom His Father had given Him to cherish with a special love. 
For that reason does He always treat them with such gentle courtesy 
and forbearance. They were His Father’s gift to Him: and no 
matter what their shortcomings from a human point of view might 
have been, for His Father’s sake He loved them tenderly. 

But now—and this is an important point—it was A REAL love. I 
am the “Truth,” said Jesus: and there was no make-believe about 
Him. Obedience to His Father urged Him to look with loving 
eyes on those whom that Father had given Him, but something else 
was wanting before He really loved them. Love to be true must 
come from a particular motive. You cannot love anybody “on gen- 
eral principles.” It must be personal and individual to be real. You 
must see something in that person individually to have love for 
that particular person. And so our Lord’s love was in the best 
sense discriminating. He loved Peter and He loved James: and 
He loved John: and He loved Judas—yes, bear to think of that. 
Judas was one of the Twelve, and because he had been given Him 
by His Father, Jesus really loved him. But He loved them all for 
different reasons. He loved Peter for what was in Peter and was 
personal to him—and John for what was in John and perhaps was 
not in Peter: and Judas and all the rest in precisely the same way. 
His loving eyes saw in each of those whom God had given Him a 
special individual personal attractiveness on which His love could 
rest. Without that His love could not have been a true love. But 
His love was most certainly true, and therefore was it necessarily 
personal. But further, his love was disinterested—Charity seeketh 
not her own. For all its depth and sincerity he did not ask a return 
for it. His Father’s Will was his one and sufficient reward. That 
is why, though He knew who it was that should betray Him, He 
could behave with such constant love towards Judas that when He 
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announced that one was about to betray Him, not one of the Apos- 
tles had the faintest suspicion who it was. He had no thought of 
Himself or of His slighted love then. He thinks only of them. 
“Friend,” he says to Judas at the end, “Whereto art thou come? 
(Matt. xxvi, 50). Dost thou betray the Son of Man with a kiss?” 
(Luke xxii, 48). And he submitted His cheek to the traitor. What 
but love entirely forgetful of itself, of what was due to it—of its 
own dignity—could have remained so tenderly kind under such 
black, cold-hearted ingratitude? “Charity seeketh not her own” 
(I. Cor. 13), and Jesus thought only of saving his Apostle. 

It is, too, on account of this unselfishness of His love that, when 
occasion demands it, and it is for their spiritual good, He does not 
hesitate to rebuke and correct His Apostles. Once, St. Luke tells us: 
“When great multitudes stood about Him so that they trod upon 
one another, He began to say to His disciples, Beware ye of the 
leaven of the pharisees which is hypocrisy” (Luke xii, 1). And 
commentators see here a public warning amounting to a rebuke—to 
guard his disciples from vain glory. Time and again does He be- 
wail their want of faith. Their boasting He rebukes by setting a 
child in the midst of them, saying, “Unless you be converted and 
become as little children you shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. xviii, 2-3). And we have already considered His 
very stern rebuke to His chief Apostle: “Go behind me, Satan, thou 
art a scandal to me: because thou savorest not the things that are 
of God but the things that are of men” (Matt. xvi, 23). 

It is clear, then, that His love, forgetful of itself, was mindful only 
of their soul’s welfare and of His Father’s business. He sought 
not their esteem or popularity or any return for His love. He 
wished only to do them spiritual good. 

Well, now, my dear children, there is our model: “This is My 
Commandment that you love one another as I have loved you.” 
Jesus’ love was obedient and restrained. He loved because His 
Father willed it, with a love that was true and sincere. And His 
love was unselfish—It sought not its own—that is, it was mortified 
or Restrained. 

First and foremost then our love must be for God—that is, we 
must recognize that we are to love our neighbor because such is the 
Will of our Father in Heaven. “I am the Alpha and the Omega, 
the first and the last, the beginning and the end” (Apoc. xxii, 13). 
All must be for God. This Charity is to be a supernatural work. 
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St. Francis de Sales, raised up by God, as we might well suppose, 
to preach by work and word the sweetness of the love of Jesus, said 
something that so gentle a Saint would never have said were it not 
that he was convinced of its truth and desired to convey a serious 
lesson by saying it. It was this: “Some young women are angels 
abroad and devils at home.” Coming from so meek a Saint it does 
sound somewhat harsh—but is there one of us able to deny it? 
Alas, how forgetful are they and how forgetful are we all of the 
home of Nazareth. Thirty out of the three and thirty years of 
Jesus were passed in that little home: and for most of those even 
who call themselves Christians it is as though He had never lived 
them at all. Those thirty years are simply lost letters. Let us at 
any rate now at last recognize that unless the home life is for us 
an essential part of our spirituality, we need have no hope of acquir- 
ing the Spirit of Jesus. Look round the members of your family 
at home as Jesus looked upon His Apostles at the Last Supper, then 
pray to your Father in Heaven, as He did, not for the world but 
for those whom God has given you out of the world. You have 
not chosen them but God has in very truth chosen them for you. 
They are souls that need your help: and God has given them to you 
that you might give them that help. Do open your eyes and see. 
Heaven is being lost or won in your family circle—the struggle 
is going on all round you, and can you be indifferent? The Church, 
the school, the companions of later life—every influence, sacred or 
profane—good, bad or indifferent—is almost powerless against the 
influence of the home. Almost any priest can point to men and 
women, in his own experience, whose lives here have been rendered 
miserable, and even whose salvation has been imperilled, by the 
influence of that home life. They have gone under in the struggle 
because the kindness which God intended should be their rest and 
encouragement at home was wanting to them. A young woman dying 
in a workhouse told me she would not make her confession because, 
she said, “Before you give me absolution you will tell me I must 
forgive my sister.” “Now,” she said, “if this were my last breath 
I’d say it—I never will forgive her.” It so happened I knew that 
sister to be a good girl: but something she had said or done, not out 
of malice, but thoughtlessly, had entered into the young woman’s 
heart: had rankled there and poisoned it: until, as I found her, 
she was actually dying in despair. Believe me, there is a dreadful 
responsibility attaching to the life at home. You cannot come in 
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such close and constant contact with human souls without influenc- 
ing them for good or ill in their struggle for Heaven. You would 
not, I know, maliciously do them spiritual harm. But are you as 
anxious as Jesus would have you be for the spiritual good of those 
whom God has given you? You are not asked to preach or give 
advice. Still less to find fault or to scold (these things may be well 
enough on occasion), but all that I ask of you now is to be “kind.” 
“And be ye kind to one another, merciful, forgiving” (Eph. iv, 32). 
God’s grace can work salvation in another’s heart once it gains an 
entrance there. What if that grace is waiting on your kindness to 
find it—that entrance? And what, alas, if your unkindness should 
sour that heart and close it fast against God’s saving mercy? 


Realize, then, your responsibility and dread to be unkind in 
thought, or word, or deed. But for your encouragement try to 
understand, too, your privilege. God has given you souls to save. 
He has chosen them out of the world for you. “If you save a soul,” 
says St. Augustine, “you predestinate your own.” Then, my dear 
children, neglect not so great salvation. Do not let the part of 
God’s great gift overtake you. Resolve to save your own soul 
by saving the souls that God has given you by true and consistent 
charity. Be an angel at HOME, then no one will find fault with you 
for being an angel ABROAD. 


For if charity begins at home, it is not to stop there. It must be 
there or it is doubtful if it exists at all. But granted its firm exist- 
ence there, then it can and ought most certainly to look abroad. 
Your neighbors claim your love as well as your family. They are 
all God’s children. ‘“You can make your friends,’ says Chesterton, 
“you can make your enemies, but God made your next door neigh- 
bor.” God has made that soul and brought her near to you that 
you might win for yourself the grace and privilege of being “good 
neighbor” unto her. Some people rather pride themselves on not 
“making neighbors,’ as they say. And yet Christ teaches us to 
regard it as a privilege. “Which of these three,” he asks of the 
lawyer who tempted him, “in thy opinion was neighbor to him 
that fell among robbers.” And he said: “He that shewed mercy 
to him.” And Jesus said to him, “Go and do thou in like manner.” 
What does that mean but simply go and become a neighbor, go 
and earn for yourself that glorious title by showing mercy and kind- 
ness to others? And if you have been fond of the expression in the 
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past, be warned against it for the future. “I never make neigh- 
bors” should only be mentioned with sorrow in the confessional, 
together with a firm purpose of amendment. 

In short, then, we must love and be kind to everybody whom 
our love can reach. We must be “neighbor” to every child of 
God, for God has made all, God loves all, and God wishes us 
to love all. Loving from this motive is to love “for God’s sake.” 
Now, I want to consider what is sometimes called “loving peo- 
ple for God’s sake,” which, unfortunately, is quite a different 
thing. There are some good and pious people who make use of 
that phrase simply to evade the commandment. Altogether, a 
neighbor does not come up to their requirements or loveableness 
—is not quite the “it”—as the Americans say—and so they ignore 
her. They don’t hate her. They wish her no harm. They 
suppose she is a good woman. She is at church and the Sacra- 
ments as often as they are themselves, so of course they have 
nothing against her. But really, in many ways, she is quite “im- 
possible.” Anything like friendship or cordiality with her is en- 
tirely out of the question. But still, of course, there’s the Com- 
mandment and—well, they suppose that somehow it’s all right: 
and they love her for God’s sake. Now what does that really 
mean? Father Faber (another sweet and saintly soul) has said 
another harsh word which I must quote for you: “Pious people,” 
he says, “are an unkind lot.” It’s too good to be altogether true. 
Pious people are sometimes the kindest of the kind, but there’s 
enough truth in it to make it live. With certain such pious people 
it would almost appear as if common or ordinary kindness were— 
so to speak—off the map of their spirituality. It is such a very 
trivial every-day affair. And they have so many higher spirituali- 
ties to look after. So where it is inconvenient they simply ignore 
it, and say, as we see, they love people “for God’s sake.” Now 
what does it mean? Mr. Belloc has written an amusing little story 
of a man who suffered from Veracitytis. By a mischance a nerve 
behind his ear had become affected, with the alarming result that 
thereafter he was obliged at all times to tell the exact truth. He 
soon became involved in hopeless difficulties. He told his friends 
just what he thought about them. He ruined a Company of which 
he was a Promotor by giving a veracious account of the true in- 
wardness of some of its most advertised transactions. And as a 
Cabinet Minister he got his whole party into serious trouble by 
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telling the exact truth even in the House of Commons itself. Of 
course that was the end of all things. 


Now supposing one of these good pious ladies I have been speak- 
ing of, were by some happy chance to succumb to an attack of 
“Veracitytis,’ and were to address herself to you with whom, 
let us suppose, she could not manage to agree. ‘My dear Mrs. So- 
and-so,” she would say quite cheerfully, not knowing she was suf- 
fering from “Veracitytis,” “one might as well say a thing as feel 
it; I really can’t bear the sight of you. I wish you were a thousand 
miles away. I have a kind ‘of all over feeling’ whenever you come 
near me. I can’t help saying to myself as soon as I see you, ‘Oh, 
here’s that woman again.’ For you know, everything in you and 
about you sets my nerves on edge. The way you walk; the way 
you talk; your whole manner and appearance is really more than 
{ can stand. But there—there’s no use talking about it. What 
can’t be cured must be endured; and as I don’t suppose you could 
ever be persuaded to do anything so obliging as to leave the parish, 
I shall have to put up with you somehow. Of course, I don’t hate 
you—you understand—we are both pious practising Catholics, and 
I know well enough that I can’t do that. In fact, I suppose as I 
keep alt the Commandments that I really love you. But don’t let 
there be any silly misunderstanding about it. Let me be quite frank. 
If I do love you, it is simply and solely because it is God’s Com- 
mandment, and for no other reason under Heaven.” Now could 
you not say in all sincerity and truthfulness to that woman, “Thank 
you for nothing.” For is not that just what it is? To neighbors 
they don’t like they offer a neat little box labelled “love for God’s 
sake,” but there’s nothing inside it. Of course, they make believe 
they are offering you a very valuable present, but when they are 
suffermg from Veracitytis they don’t mind telling you the worth 
of it. 


Now honestly, this is a very serious matter. It may very well be 
that these people are living in a fool’s paradise about their spiritual 
state. They would be angry with me if I told them they didn’t love 
God. “Look at all the prayers we say,” they’d cry indignantly. 
And of course prayers are a good test of the love of God. But 
St. John gives a better: “He that loveth not his brother whom he 
seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not” (I. John, iv, 20). 
And St. Peter recommends prayers. “Be prudent, therefore, and 
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watch in prayers”—but he immediately adds: “But before all things 
have a constant mutual charity” (I. Peter, iv, 7). 

Now see what it is to love for God’s sake, as Jesus loved His 
Apostles. There is a neighbor with whom naturally speaking you 
don’t agree. You must be prepared for that. There may be no 
fault on either side. You are of different dispositions and you 
and she can no more help having different dispositions than you 
can help having different faces. “Star differeth from star,” says 
St. Paul of the Saints, and it is as true of their dispositions as it 
is of their glory. It is quite possible that Syntiche and Evodia, for 
instance, never really understood one another till they reached 
Heaven. But sometimes there is fault. Examine and see first if 
it is on your side. There may be something in your own manner 
or conduct that a little humility would show you is the cause of 
your not being of “one mind” with your neighbor. “Thou hypo- 
crite,” says Christ, “cast out first the beam out of thy own eye and 
then thou shalt see to cast out the mote of thy brother’s eye” 
(Matt. vii, 5). Or the fault may really lie altogether at the door 
of the neighbor. 

Well now, remember it is just in bearing with another’s defects 
that we keep the command of Jesus to love one another—“Bear ye 
one another’s burdens and so you shall fulfil the law of Christ (Gal. 
vi, 2). Be quite sure that God loves that neighbor and He knows 
her better than you do. When someone tells you that one whom 
you love dearly is “disagreeable or queer,” you resent it and say, 
“Oh, you really don’t know her.” Don’t you think God feels hurt 
when we have the impertinence to find fault with one of His friends. 
We don’t know her and we are too proud or too lazy to find out the 
good qualities for which God loves her. We shall never love any- 
one unless we know her—but to know her we must for God’s 
sake, feel kindly disposed towards her. We must look on her with 
the eyes of love as the mother looks upon even the ugly duckling. 
For Stevenson’s paradox is true, “The royal road to know anybody 
is to love him.” 

One last word about restraint. I have already spoken of Chas- 
tity, so I need not speak of a great and obvious danger here. But 
it is quite clear that love for another which is weak enough to 
acquiesce in any sin cannot be for God. “Charity seeketh not her 
own.” And if your love for your neighbor smiles in silent approval 

when God is being offended by backbiting, calumny, lies or malice, 
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or other sins, then yours is not true charity, for you are “seeking 
your own”; your own pleasure or amusement, and not loving God. 
If we are to love as Christ loved, our love must be restrained. We 
must aim at seeking no return and at being ready to lose friend- 
ship rather than offend God. But our love must not in conse- 
quence sink into “aloofness.” St. Peter speaks, you see, of “mu- 
tual” charity which implies not only a readiness to give, but a hearty 
willingness to receive. Of course there is risk of “attachment.” 
But, apart from the Sixth Commandment, that risk is often a spir- 
itual “bogey.” In any case we must take that risk. The power of 
mutual charity is a “talent” which God has given us to use “as 
stewards” says St. Peter, “of the manifold grace of God.” If 
pious people, through fear, but inane fear, of becoming too attached 
to creatures and thereby losing the love of God, hide that talent, 
it will, I fear, fare badly with them at the end. “Wicked and 
slothful servant,” our Lord will say to them, “thou oughtest to have 
committed my money to the bankers. Take ye away, therefore, 
the talent” (Matt. xxv, 27). They are rebuked and punished pre- 
cisely because they would not take the risk. Nay, that which they 
seemed to have—the love of God itself—is lost to them. “Take ye 
away the talent, for he that loveth not his brother whom he seeth— 
how can he love God whom he seeth not” (I. John iv, 20). 

Let us resolve then, in imitation of Christ, to have that Charity 
which is kind (I. Cor. xiii)—a love of God which shows itself in 
true and unselfish kindness to our neighbor. Without love of God 
even the giving all we have to feed the poor will profit us nothing 
(I. Cor. xiii), but with this love, though we may not think of it at 
the moment, the least kind act we do to our neighbor, God will take 
as done to Himself, and it will merit for us an eternal reward 
(Matt. xxv). 








PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV. 


Among the various letters issued, one was sent to the 
three American Cardinals, who were present at the solemn 
celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the Catholic University 
at Washington. One went to the Archbishop of St. Paul. 
about to dedicate his new cathedral. One was sent to 
Cardinal Gibbons, thanking bishops, priests and laity for 
what they have done for unhappy Mexico. Special men- 
tion is made of Rev. Francis Kelley and Rev. R. H. Tier- 
ney, S.J. Another was sent to Rt. Rev. Mgr. Grannan, 
commending him for his work in behalf of the Latin 
American College at Rome. 


From the Congregation of the Consistory. 


Decree forbidding to Archbishops, Bishops and Patri- 
archs, both resident and titular, the use, on their coat of 
arms, edicts, etc., of secular titles of nobility, which pro- 
claim the nobility of their family or race, unless some 
secular dignity is annexed to the Episcopal or Archi- 
episcopal see; or unless the title be that of Knighthood of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem or of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 


From the Congregation of the Index. 





The following works are placed on the lists of for- 
bidden books: 

Cyrillos Macaire, La Constitution divine de Il’Eglise. 
Geneve, 1913. 

Phillip Funk, Von der Kirche des Geistes. Religiose 
Essays im Sinne eines modernen Katholizismus. Mun- 
chen, 1913. 
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Alphonse Saltzmann, Les remédes divins pour l'ame et 
le corps. Paris-Bruxelles, 1912. 
Pierre de Coulevain, Le roman merveilleux. Paris, s. a. 


From the Secretary of State. 


Decree promulgating plenary and partial indulgences for 
the recitation of the Peace Prayer of Benedict XV. during 
the month of May. 


Irom the Congregation of the Sacraments. 


The Congregation decides that Bishops, for a just cause, 
can permit the celebration of Mass (per modum actus) 
in a private house, on any day, even on days exempted by 
the indult granting permission for a private, domestic 
chapel. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
EXPIRED JURISDICTION 


Linus, a priest, has had jurisdiction in his diocese for the past 
two years. His faculties have now expired. Two or three days 
before their termination he wrote to the Bishop acquainting him 
with the facts and asking a further extension of two years. He 
has heard nothing from the Bishop since, although he has no doubt 
that his request will be favorably received. This morning, after 
Mass, he was requested by some of his regular penitents to hear 
their Confession. At first he was inclined to refuse, but then, con- 
sidering that the penitents would not understand any technical 
explanation he could give, also reasoning that the renewed faculties 
must be on the way to him, he decided to hear the Confessions as 
requested. Thinking the matter over afterwards, he concludes that 
the Church supplies the jurisdiction in case of common error and 
he is satisfied that his action was correct. How would you solve 
the case? 

Answer.—In the first place, Linus has no right to act on the 
presumption that the Bishop will renew his faculties; for while we 
may use tacit jurisdiction, it is not lawful to use presumptive juris- 
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diction. Then, the argument that the penitents would not under- 
stand has no force in Canon Law. Such ignorance of penitents 
can never be considered as a title for assumption of jurisdiction. 
Penitents might be amazed that their regular confessor should 
refuse to hear their Confessions at the particular time, yet they 
would be apt to assign many a saving reason for his refusal. 
Thirdly, the confessor who hears in such an instance Confessions 
with the excuse that his faculties must then be on the way to him, 
must be in the post office, etc., reasons in a way that is not sanc- 
tioned by the law. Delegated jurisdiction has its effect only from 
the moment it is authentically received and accepted (cf. Genicot, 
Vol. Il, No. 327-5; Lehmkuhl, Vol. II, No. 380) even though there 
be no doubt that it will be most certainly granted (cf. Genicot, 
Vol. II, No. 331). It may in fact be on the way, the messenger 
may be at the door with the documents, the servant may be bringing 
them to the priest ; but as long as the confessor has not authentically 
received them by his own person, then it must be said that he has no 
knowledge of the fact that the Bishop has actually granted him 
the required faculties, and hence he cannot use what he has not. 
His subsequent reasoning that the Church supplied jurisdiction was 
correct only probabiliter. It is not certain that the Church supplies 
when there is lack of jurisdiction without a titulus coloratus. It 
is merely probable that she does by reason of the common error, 
hence for the common good. This is the case before us, for the 
jurisdiction of Linus having expired he has no title to jurisdiction. 
But even though the Church actually supplied, that does not make 
the action of Linus licit outside of a case of necessity, which does 
not exist under the circumstances given above. We must conclude 
that Linus’s action in hearing Confessions and absolving was 
gravely illicit. He lacks theological sense. 





